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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


Incidentally ... 


THIS THEATRE ISSUE launches us on our third year of existence. The 
Fates, and our patrons, have been kind. The latter may be interested im 
knowing that our sixth issue, the second of this year, will consider France 
and World Literature. Contributions have been promised by Henri 
Peyre, Harry Levin, Renato Poggioli, Margaret Gilman, Juan Lopez- 
Morillas ... 


ANDRE GIDE will be made the subject of the first number to be published 
in 1951. We expect to be able to offer readers articles by Martin Turnell, 
Justin O’Brien, Harold March, Renée Lang and other specialists and 
literati... 


ONCE AGAIN /et us call attention to our new two-year subscription rate: 
three dollars fifty for the four issues. The one-year subscription remains 
unchanged at two dollars. On a later page, the details will be found of a 
special offer made to new readers. 


THE SARTRE ET CIE. BIBLIOGRAPHY, announced quite a little while ago, 
is now definitely on the market. In fact, most copies have already left our 


hands. 


RAYMOND PICARD, who writes in this issue, has published a novel, Pres- 
tiges, with Gallimard, and is preparing a new critical edition of Racine 
for the Pléiade series. He is with the Institut Francais de Londres. 


W. M. FROHOCK, as we should have noted in the “Literature and Ideas” 
number, to which he contributed an article on Camus, is publishing a 
study of The Novel of Violence in America with the University Press im 
Dallas. 


BUYING FRENCH BOOKS? Mrs. Tamara Bieber, of 78 Wall Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut, offers a particularly economical purchasing service. 
Payment on delivery, desk copies available with group orders, discount 
for bookstores. 


B. DE BOER is our agent with exclusive right of distribution to the New 
York City bookstore trade, and is also entitled to solicit business from 
bookstores situated elsewhere. He can be addressed at P. O. Box 671, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


CORRECTION: HAROLD MARCH is Professor in the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at Swarthmore College. We apologize to all concerned 
for the wrong attribution of functions made in our last issue 











JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 


The Rehearsal 
The Performance 


Acting means knowing how to utilize, in a definite way, one’s breath, 
voice and “body-from-head-to-foot.” 

Knowing something means having forgotten it and having found it 
again, inside. It is a “digested” knowledge. By study we get to the core 
of a thing, we know it, then we forget it; at last, we find it again inside 
ourselves. From that moment on, we £now the thing. 

Giving an interpretation of a part means having the ability to play 
on oneself as on a musical instrument; the ability to know how to play on 
oneself as on an instrument, without thinking. It is a sort of spontaneous 
science. 

In the actor’s profession, there are then two sorts of activity which are 
direct opposites. 

There is the activity of the rehearsals. 

And there is the activity of the performance. 

During the rehearsals, all problems must be faced and solved. 

In the performance, each problem must have been solved. 

The performance is a happening. It is the intrinsically poetic mo- 
ment; the moment when, with the spectators’ presence contributing the 
final drop, the chemical precipitate appears. The performance is an act of 
love: one gives, one gives oneself, exchanges and communes. 

The rehearsal, however, corresponds to the creative period. For the 
actor it is the specifically artistic moment. He sketches out, he effaces, he 
repents, he conjures up; inspiration bathes you in its light, transpiration 
sustains you; surprises, astonishments, confusions, anxieties, joys, dis- 
coveries, frustrations, despairs, all the throes of artistic creation surge up, 
confront one another and fight it out, beneath the “feeblish” gleam of the 
movable rehearsal light. Now is the time for mapping things out, for 
discipline and construction. 

The actor’s role is set when he can play it “cold.” 

There is the stage fright at rehearsal which is different from stage 
fright during the performance. The rehearsal stage fright is akin to an- 
guish, to vertigo, to dizziness. It is sombre and impenetrable. Performance 
stage fright is like being unable to swallow in your excitement so that 
you choke and your chest fills to bursting, as you go to an-amorous en- 
counter. It is incandescent, phosphorescent. 

The state of mind experienced during the performance is therefore 
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the direct opposite of one’s state of mind at a rehearsal. Everything which 
in the performance is free, spontaneous, improvised, based on impulse, 
“anarchistic,” is the relaxed fruit of disciplined elaboration in rehearsal. 

There are actors, highly skilled in the art of rehearsal, who fade during 
the actual performance; they are good wooers but poor lovers. Others 
are unwilling workers, but discover themselves in face of the audience; they 
are good lovers, but are they really in love? Yet others, to avoid the 
travail of rehearsal, allege “they need the public” to be able to act; these 
are the lazy ones. 

That is why it is customary to say that a certain actor “gains” or “loses” 
in public. 

The surprises of the performance are no more predictable than those 
of love. No counsel can avail the actor who is “performance-lorn.” The 
performance, specifically, is an act of generosity, it is the art of giving 
oneself. The only way to help an actor getting ready for the performance 
is to encourage him and place him in the most favorable atmosphere for 
his unfolding, that is to say for his concentration in relaxedness. 

The performance is an act of joy, an act of joy—in effort. At the mo- 
ment of performance, this act of joy in effort comes close to that of sport- 
ing rivalry, which also is made up of concentration, relaxedness, effort 
and joy. 

It is very much the performance of an athlete (in English, by the bye, 
our “représentation” is called: a performance). 

The actor is, then, an emotional athlete. 

He becomes one through training and work and rehearsals, and 
through strength of will. The art of the actor is the very art of the will. 
Unless the grace should intervene which bestows genius! Even so, genius 
does not live without will power! But that is another matter! 

No advice, then, can be given the actor except at the moment of 
rehearsal. 

So it is thoroughly understood that technical questions are taken up 
exclusively in the course of a rehearsal and not at the moment of the 
performance for which the actor, we have said, must be left the most 
entire freedom.* 

JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT, who established himself in his own theatre in the 
nineteen-forties, is an extraordinary combination of director, actor and 
mime. Among his numerous artistic achievements are the productions of 


Hamlet, of Claudel’s Soulier de satin, and of an adaptation, with André 
Gide, of Kafka’s The Trial. 


*For permission to print the above, we wish to thank the Editions du Seuil, who 
publish the volume from which the above pages were taken: Jean Racine, Phédre, 
mise en scéne et commentaires de Jean-Louis Barrault, Paris 1946. This is in a 
series entitled “Mises en scéne,” in which the most prominent directors give in 
full their conception of how a specific French play should be staged. 
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WALLACE FOWLIE 


Mystery of the Actor 


The theatre's paradox is its need of living men and women to. demonstrate 
its fictions. To reenact crimes they never committed, to struggle against 
obstacles invented by the mind of a poet, to speak language that was 
never spoken by real people, the theatre demands of its comedians that 
they forget their own lives and characters in order to put on the immortal 
cloak of an Orestes or a Medea, or the costume of some eternal type of 
clown or prostitute or miser. Impossible for the theatre to exist, for a play 
to be experienced without the real presence of actors who have learned 
to be what they are not, who have learned to speak words not their own and 
perform actions foreign to their own instincts. Moliére became Alceste by 
ceasing to be Moliére, and Jean-Louis Barrault, in our own century, became 
Alceste by forcing us to see on his stage for three hours not a contemporary 
man but a reincarnation of the green-ribboned man raging against his 
fate of sincerity, with the same words which Moliére had written and 
recited two centuries and a half ago. 

The actor is the man whose vocation justifies the universal and normal 
habit of metamorphosing oneself, of making oneself into a character 
of many parts, even conflicting parts. We remain the same being, but 
perform multiple roles depending upon the situation (the mise en scéne) 
and the people (the dramatis personae) surrounding us. We are dif- 
ferent characters with our mother, our wife, our friend, our business as- 
sociate, our students, our physician, our maid, our confessor, our children. 
Which is our true character? With whom are we most sincere? And 
under what conditions, prosperity or adversity, at Christmas or at a Hal- 
lowe'en party? The actor lives for the enchantment of metamorphosis. 
It is his ecstasy, and its realization is his secret, hidden even from himself 
When he is perfectly metamorphosed, in the presence of his public, he 
enters upon a rite, so ancient and so sacred that he moves outside of a 
timed existence into one reminiscent of a sacrificial and hieratic order. 
This mystery of the actor equals in importance the poet's mystery. If the 
poet is a demiurge in his creation of a play, the actors are his priests 
necessarily repeating the ceremony for the dead words to take on their 
meaning and for the action to be performed. The artificial world of the 
stage is not falsehood. It is convention prepared for the reenactment of 
a mystery. 

The actor strives to become the being imaginatively created by the 
dramatic poet who, like a god, needs human beings to incarnate his ideas. 
The text of a tragedy, which always centers about a play of will, has more 
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energy, more dynamics than other literary forms. A play is composed of 
characters who first will to live and then will to commit an action. The poet 
in creating them, is obsessed with the actors who will play his characters. 
By thinking of how a character will be performed, the poet is helped 
in creating the character. The great dynamism of dramatic writing comes 
from this imperious need of creating living characters. No set of rules, 
no recipes can be called upon to produce this art of the theatre. A Racinian 
tragedy is a direct willful descent into the abyss, an implacable descending 
destiny which consumes its victim. A Moliére comedy is more similar to 
a ballet, of pantomime and dancing, of endless entrances and exits. A 
Shakespearean drama is a complex mirroring of all of life, a cosmic uni- 
versal reproduction of multiple parts. But all of these plays need actors 
in order to make of the texts something that is purely human. 

A trapeze act in a circus may possess the purity of a poem, and even 
the purity of a tragedy. But its beauty depends solely on the body of the 
acrobat. He will die one day and his trapeze stunt, with its particular 
beauty and perfection, will never be again performed. But the actor per- 
forms his role within the limitations of a text. It is true that his body is 
as mortal and perishable as the acrobat’s, but the lines he recites are 
immortal and the character he incarnates will continue to live in the 
actors of succeeding generations. In a certain sense, an actor is as ancient 
and as immortal as his text. 

An actor’s vanity is not hard to understand and accept. A play must 
succeed in order to be, and this success depends largely on the actors. 
The work of the poet, of the director and of the stage manager is forgotten 
at the moment of the production which is always the triumph or the 
failure of the actors. Jacques Copeau, in the early days of the Vieux- 
Colombier, grouped around him ten or twelve actors capable of populat- 
ing the universes of comedy, drama and tragedy. In each one of his actors 
he discovered the natural bent and temperament which he used in the 
roles he distributed. His fanatic love of the profession, which character- 
izes the actor, makes possible the creation of a troupe of actors who will 
work as one for the success of the play. 

The first play Copeau presented at the Vieux-Colombier, in October 
1913, was Moliére’s L’Amour Médecin. At that production, the part of 
Macroton, a tall cadaverous stammering figure of a doctor, was played by 
an unknown actor, Louis Jouvet. Later, in another Moliére comedy, 
L’Avare, Charles Dullin was to triumph by so entering into the part of 
the miser that Harpagon and Dullin became one. Under the extraordinary 
inspiration of Copeau, Jouvet as Macroton and Dullin as Harpagon 
learned how a play is carried by the interpretation of the actor, and never 
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forgot this rule when they themselves became directors of their own 
companies. 

Hamlet’s taste for the theatre and his love for the actor's vocation, 
which is that of interpreting all kinds of human destiny, illustrate the 
fundamental principle of the actor's life. He is able to enact the most 
profound and most cruel experiences without suffering from them. He 
becomes a given character for two or three hours, but the very poetry 
he recites protects him. The lives he plays are more serious and more 
exciting than his own. They serve only to show how absurd is his private 
destiny of a man. 

No human glory is perhaps quite so perishable as an actor's. For two 
hours he is permitted to be Scapin or Macbeth. Two hours when in an 
absolute sense he feigns and pretends to be someone else. He wills to 
lose his own life in order to gain another life. The play is the triumph 
of his body, of his physical appearance and presence. In dramatic art, 
appearance is being. The formula of an Othello is extremely simple to 
state and comprehend. But the dramatic greatness of Othello can never 
be fully felt unless he is seen in the flesh, on the stage. And yet more 
profound than the understanding of the spectators is that of the actor 
who plays Othello, who becomes Othello. A blasphemous profession, 
perhaps, this coveting of another life, this will to lead another existence. 
Little wonder that the Church has been in the past so harsh on the actor's 
profession. The last rites were refused to ‘Moliére who practically died 
on the stage while interpreting his own Malade Imaginaire. 

In the course of twenty years the contemporary theatre in France was 
rejuvenated and renovated by such actors and producers as Pitoéff, Dullin, 
Jouvet, Baty. They were all men who understood that the mystery of the 
theatre is in the hands both of the poet and the actor, that a play is first 
conceived by the imagination of a poet and then incarnated in the flesh 
of an actor. These men have brought to the art of the theatre a very pro- 
found understanding. In their greatest realizations, the play has given a 
new life, in the presence of the public, to the subconscious life of man, to 
his most obscure dreams, to his dormant memory, to the child he once was, 
to the man he might have become. All this was brought about by the 
presence of the actor, to which everything else was subsidiary: lighting, 
costumes, stage set, stage direction, speech, and even text. 

Movement of the human body is at the origins of the theatre: a man 
dancing for his gods. All acting is exhibitionistic: the woman playing 
Phédre, as well as boxers, gladiators, clowns. Mimicry and exhibitionism 
must accompany the words. Many dramatic poets have acted themselves 
or directed other interpreters. Racine taught Du Parc her role of Andro- 
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maque. Voltaire played comedies at the court of Frederick and at Ferney. 
Shakespeare was an actor, and Moliére. Cocteau today produces his plays 
and speaks some of the parts. But no single production of a play, even 
that directed and performed by the poet, is the definitive or authentic one. 
Each succeeding actor will bring to the same role, not an established set 
of traditions, but his own understanding, his own body, his own life. The 
theatre is a communion, a community established around the actor. The 
priest is the initial actor, and each of the great contemporary actors re- 
tains some priestly power in creating out of an assembly of spectators, 
of varied races and stations, something that resembles a communion of 
the faithful. The theatre was born in the church and serves still today as 
one of the unifying forces of civilization. 


In November 1949, two new ballets were announced at the Paris 
Opéra, on the subjects of Phédre and Scapin. Prior to the first perfor- 
mances, celebrities and non-celebrities were interviewed in Paris on the 
legitimacy or feasibility of interpreting in dance form such well known 
characters in the French theatre. Many of the answers pointed out that 
certain subjects are eternal and that it is quite appropriate to continue 
giving to myths new aspects, new emphases. Choreographers as well as 
playwrights have to take their subject matter where they can find it. If 
Picasso can use Greek sculpturing as inspiration, there is no reason why 
the modern ballet shouldn’t use the curse of the house of Atrides. The 
more a work becomes celebrated, the more it becomes mythological, and 
the more it lends itself to alteration and metamorphosis. 

The dance-form has the tendency to divest the theatre of its pure in- 
tellectuality. But the theatre was born out of dancing, which is, according 
to Valéry, “the pure act of metamorphosis.” A drama secretly inhabits 
the ballet and imposes its form, its architecture, its limitations, on the 
movement of the dance. Even in such ballets as those of L’Amour-Médecin 
and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, the form does not exist separate from 
the text, as a kind of concession to popular taste. It is a part of the work 
itself, a moment when the comedy becomes more purely formal, more 
purely diverting. The ballet is one of the surest means of attaining to 
caricature, to a world of fairy enchantment, to a comic stylization, to 
a poetic transcription of sentiment. Each time a group of ballet dancers 
come upon the stage and make their circular walk preparatory to the 
real beginning of the ballet, we know that we are about to witness a work 
of purely organized perfection from which all chance has been removed. 
We watch with delight the seeming frailty and delicacy of each girl, and 
know all the time that in reality she is a monster of strength and skill. 
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She is inhuman in both her strength and her infinite grace. A salamander, 
she lives in the two worlds of fire and air. She is the extreme expression 
of the actor, the living creature incarnating a fictional character. The 
actor, at one end of the experience, makes life out of fiction, and the 
ballet dancer, at the other end of the same experience, creates a dream out 
of reality. 


The art of the great actor is so persuasive, so powerfully transforming, 
that one forgets, under its spell, whatever is real in the theatre itself. I 
remember my first visit, in the winter of 1938, to Charles Dullin’s theatre, 
L’Atelier. Everything seemed diminutive or worn-out: the shaded Place 
Dancourt in Montmartre where the theatre is located and where Dullin had 
been presenting plays ever since 1921; the small auditorium; the rickety 
seats from which the paint was peeling off. But when the house lights 
were lowered and the curtain went up, a miracle took place. Never had 
I beheld such an impeccable troupe of actors. Their art must have come 
from some extraordinary reading of the text, from some profound under- 
standing of the actor's vocation. I tried to recall the few facts I knew of 
Dullin: his great poverty in Paris during his early years, his reciting of 
Villon and Corbiére at the Lapin Agile in Montmartre, his first real en- 
gagement at the Théatre des Arts for the role of Smerdiakov in Les 
Fréres Karamazov, directed by Copeau. That led me to think of Copeau 
himself and his group of the Vieux-Colombier in whom he must have 
instilled a sacerdotal belief concerning the actor. 

Styles of acting change from generation to generation, but the sacred- 
ness of the actor's profession remains. In many cases the actor outlives 
his roles and becomes greater than his roles, although his greatness comes 
from the fact of his being an actor. Mistinguett, for example, is the 
champion of the actor’s endless career. When I first saw her, almost twenty 
years ago, I was told of her great age then and of the mystery by which 
she continued to depict youth and vigor on the music hall stage. Each time 
I saw her, she was the same, “la Miss du promenoir,” whose hoarse rasp- 
ing voice and animation held everyone in the audience. It was always a 
thrilling experience to love Mistinguett, with everyone loving her at the 
same time. In the first part of each review she would always play the 
role of a street urchin or a prostitute, some wretched product of the fau- 
bourgs. But the review would inevitably end with the stairway scene. 
Mistinguett, dressed in light blue and covered with feathers, would walk 
down the flight of stairs between the two rows of chorus boys, their hair 
plastered with brillantine. At the foot of the stairs, they would lift her 
in their arms and turn her around in the air several times as if she were 
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one of her own feathers. These two scenes marked her origins and her 
triumphs. She has continued to play them during all the lesser and suc- 
cessive reigns of Josephine Baker, Lucienne Boyer, Charles Trénet. 

Only Maurice Chevalier, perhaps, remains close to her longevity. His 
straw hat has become the symbol of French wit and seduction, as Mistin- 
guett’s feathers symbolize the female conquest. Both artists have remained 
very close to the people. They have both carefully preserved their pure ac- 
cent of the Place Pigalle. Their faces, when submitted to the full glare of 
the white spotlight, seem stripped of all secrets. They hold nothing back 
from their public. The Paris public loves them just a bit more than the 
two great clown actors, Raimu and Fernandel, who are more subtle and 
more pathetically human. 

Raimu’s celebrated anger of Marseilles, his sentimentality, his laughter 
have made him into the leading artist of the French cinema. But with 
Fernandel, one has the best contemporary example of the plastic art of 
the mime, whose grimaces, gesticulations, agility, volubility come from the 
already distant genius of the commedia dell’arte. He is a comic virtuoso 
whose art, in his own country at least, goes back to the mediaeval juggler 
and acrobat, the man who doubtless played the devil in the “mysteries” and 
who was soon to become Arlequin (Hell-Konig, Hellequin?). His face 
is a multiple mask of all the simple recognizable emotions. He is most 
often the rustic clown, reminiscent of the Zane from Bologna, whose con- 
temporary American counterpart is Li'l Abner of the comics. He sum- 
marizes many versions of the same actor: Arlechino of the Commedia 
dell’arte, Watteau’s Gilles, the lunar melancholy of the romantic hero, 
Don Juan, the Neapolitan Pulcinella, London’s Punch, Lyon’s Guignol 
of the 18th century, the Russian Petrouchka, the American Chaplin. When 
the personality of the actor is supreme, as in the cases of Mistinguett and 
Fernandel, the actor becomes his role. 

Pierre Fresnay is the purer type of actor in France today, who, each 
time he portrays a part, becomes a different character. Jean-Louis Barrault 
is somewhere between the two extremes of Fernandel, eternally the same, 
and Fresnay, miraculously diversified. Barrault appears as a kind of arch- 
angel, as Pan at the head of a troupe of actors. His temptation is poetry, 
a poetic stylization of every role he plays. In his Hamlet we see the mime, 
and in his literal characterization of a mime (as in Les Enfants du Para- 
dis) we see a man tormented by poetry and ideas. Barrault comes at the 
end of an illustrious line of actor-directors: Copeau, Dullin, Baty, Pitoéff, 
Jouvet, who have renovated and purified the art of acting on the Paris 
stage. 

Love of the theatre easily turns into worship of the actors. What we 
see on the stage concerning the existence of Bérénice, or Lear or Céliméne 
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is only fragmentary. A play is more of a dream than life is. But the actress 
playing Céliméne and the actor playing Hamlet are real and more fa- 
miliar to us. The modern public has become a jury judging not so much 
the art of the play, as the skill and the beauty of the actors. The public 
wants to follow not only the private life of the king depicted on the 
stage, but also that of the actor playing him. The poet was at one time 
not much more than a domestic of the wealthy. He is still that to some 
degree. But the actor depends even more on the whim and the buying 
power of a few. Only when the actor succeeds in seducing the public, 
can he remain an actor. And in order to continue seducing the public, he 
needs to play the part of some enigmatical figure, such as Don Juan or 
Hamlet, which can be created or recreated only by the genius of a great 
poet. Since Racine and Moliére, the greatest of the French writers have 
not been dramatists. With only one exception: Paul Claudel. Even such 
excellent dramatists as Marivaux and Musset are not in the highest cate- 
gory. The recent dramatic successes in France have come from novelists 
who turned to the theatre after distinguishing themselves otherwise: 
Mauriac, with Asmodée; Camus, with Caligula; Montherlant, with Le 
Maitre de Santiago; Sartre, with Les Mains Sales. 

The actor has to wait for such unexpected turns of fortune as these. 
A renascence of the poetic theatre, or the exceptionally literary theatre, is 
his present hope which has already been realized in such successes as 
Claudel’s Soulier de satin and Partage de midi, Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral, Lorca’s Blood Wedding and Yerma, Pichette’s Les Epiphanies. 

Man is an immemorial mimic. The theatre is the principal art where 
his conscience may be at least temporarily eased by watching on the stage 
the depiction of his fate: his eternal restlessness in the presence of the 
mystery of life. The actor is the mask, the sacred magical instrument 
forged very early in the history of man to counteract the pain of living 
by transcending it. The sacred dances of India, the ballets of Lulli and the 
dialogues of Marivaux are all related in being aspects of the same art which 
tries to give some measurement of human genius. No matter how clarified 
and disciplined the characters appear, thanks to the poetry, say, of a 
Racine, they have always some element of the sacred intoxication of 
Dionysos. 


WALLACE FOWLIE last year published his translation of Sixty Poems of 
Scéve. The Swallow Press will shortly bring out his second novel, Sun 
Suicide. He is a member of the Department of French in the University 
of Chicago. 
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The Director and the Play 


“AN ALARMING EGG WHITE” 
Under the date of December 4, 1900, Jules Renard wrote in his diary: 


Hernani at the Comédie Francaise—Mounet-Sully gives himself 
fwe or six blows in. the chest every minute and then, feeling 
it’s not full measure, adds two or three more. He barks like a seal, 
widens the opening of a digestive tract, drags up his nostrils to an 
eye which is of an alarming egg white. Either he can’t be heard or 
he’s yelling, but all in all there are some fifty lines which he utters 


like a god. 

This performance of Hernani was not subject, it would appear, to 
any over-all idea or clearly motivated utilization of the theatre. In a 
word, it had not been directed. 

Exciting and inevitable is the admission that these devastatingly 
precise lines of Jules Renard’s on the art of a great actor underline either 
the need for a unified conception and for an order that is at once particu- 
lar and general, or their entire uselessness, in accordance with one’s be- 
lief in the virtues or in the ill effects of play direction. For indeed, had 
Hernani been in the hands of a director worthy of the name, Mounet- 
Sully and his divinely uttered fifty lines would have been sacrificed, I will 
not say in the interest of a better, but of a more homogeneous per- 
formance—the spasmodic genius of one man would have been sacrificed 
to a more uniform and all-embracing dramatic interplay. 

In our day, I notice that without exception every actor working in 
an art theatre looks for the guidance of a director. The spirit of the 
stage has, it is to be feared, abandoned the actor’s soul for the director's 
and fundamentally it is this strange creature, who may be an actor and 
appear on the scene but who will not, when he is director exclusively, 
who must clarify the play with his intelligence and the treasures of his 
sensibility. In our day, from one end to the other of a play's production, 
the major role no longer rests with our Mounet-Sullys and our Sarah 
Bernhardts, but is more or less frankly allotted to the directors. It will 
be understood that this is no part of my personal esthetic, but merely the 
confirmation of what some twenty or thirty years of theatrical history 
invite us to assert. 


KILL THEM OFF? 


This brings us, at least in my opinion, to the most ticklish problem in 
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the contemporary theatre: yes or no, should this director fellow be as- 
sassinated—yes or no, is the directing of a play a reprehensible activity? 
I think that each one of us connected with the theatre should pronounce 
on the matter unreservedly. Not with the proud intention of making 
known his personal opinion, but because it seems to me urgently neces- 
sary to discover what the new theatre, after having weighed all that has 
been done so far, intends to do and is capable of doing. 


THE TRUE POETS OF OUR AGE 


For my part, I will advance the following proposition: the truly creative 
figures in the theatre during the last thirty years are not the dramatists, 
but the directors. 

It gives me no pleasure to say so. I say so because it appears to mie 
that the achievement of Charles Dullin, with his researches and his 
public successes and failures, is more instructive than that of the con- 
temporary dramatists he has produced or started on their way. This search 
for and this confirmation of a theatrical style by Dullin, via the 
plays of Pirandello, adaptations of Aristophanes, the rediscovery of 
Balzac, and so on, which the approval or indifference of the public and 
of the elite has ratified, to my way of thinking is more significant of 
our times than the halting philosophy or commonplace style of the con- 
temporary dramatists whose plays he staged. 

I am convinced, furthermore, that Jouvet’s style, clear and pure, free 
of useless fripperies and all too self-conscious graces, by far outranks— 
whatever he himself may think about it—the feeble dramatic merits of 
the plays of Jean Giraudoux and Marcel Achard, and the rather cumber- 
some, radical-socialist witticisms of Jules Romains. 

Then, again, we knew perfectly well what we were seeking in Pitoéff’s 
theatre: the secret world of childhood which transforms an object ac- 
cording to our desires, an old chest becoming a royal throne, a length 
of calico the turban of Sheherezada. At all events, transmutations into 
something very different from the ill prepared or overdone victuals served 
up by the contemporary writers whose plays he performed. 

‘Finally, I am sorry to have to vex Monsieur Gaston Baty with the 
assertion that, if any poet haunted the boards of the various theatres he 
managed, it was not the author of Maya or of Tétes de rechange or of any 
number of other plays, it was Gaston Baty himself. 

I say this without irony and, once again, without any pleasure. Theatri- 
cal history in these last thirty years centers round the names of Copeau, 
Gémier, Lugné-Poé, Dullin, Baty, Jouvet, Pitoéff, that is to say, round 
the directors. The years to come may, of course, fail to provide us with 
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poets of the theatre possessing their genuineness. So we have lived 
through an utterly original theatrical epoch, unlike any in the past. This 
originality, let it be recalled, is not limited to the contemporary French 
theatre. Reinhardt in Germany, Stanislavski, Meyerhold and others in 
Russia, Gordon Craig in England, the inspirers of the Yiddish theatre 
among Jews reveal perhaps even more forcibly the preponderance which 
the directors have established over the dramatists. 


This evidence is not controverted by the example of Claudel in France, 
Pirandello in Italy, Synge in England, Chekov in Russia and Lorca in 
Spain. Each of them has done no more than add another body of work 
to theatrical history, which has also been enriched by the work of the 
various directors. Furthermore, history may forget the names of Shaw 
and Pirandello, for instance, there can be no forgetting the work of the 
directors, unwritten though it is, any more than we have forgotten the 
part played by the Commedia dell’Arte in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and in the early eighteenth century. 


The reason for dwelling a little on these last thirty years of theatrical 
history has been to put forward, free of all reserve, my first point: the 
duality affecting creative activity in the theatre, a duality which awakens 
in the director's conscience the dilemma of Hamlet—to be or not to be. 


THE LIE 


Like my masters in things theatrical, like my elders and my fellows 
among the directors, I am prepared to affirm that the first thing that 
matters in the theatre is the author's intention. 


Unfortunately this is only a pose, or the reply of a conscientious 
artist who is either somewhat stupid or, on the contrary, very bright 
indeed. 

To tell you the truth, it’s a lie. 


To tell you the truth, as rehearsals proceed the strange phenomenon 
occurs (strange only for those who have not before witnessed the gesta- 
tion of the written work on the stage), the inevitable phenomenon sets 
in that the author’s face lengthens. Assuredly, his play had developed 
quite differently in his imagination. What the authors go through may 
be gauged, with no likelihood of error, by the varying degrees of stupefac- 
tion their faces show during rehearsals. Rare in our day is the reaction of 
Racine, who took the manuscript of his Andromaque away from Moliére’s 
company and handed it to another. 


But we do not propose to deal with the reflections and reactions of 
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the author, while his written work is being made flesh. Here we are 
concerned with the director, and we must remain so. 


THE ORTHODOX HERETIC 


The director has been induced to make ever greater demands by these 
thirty years of theatre history, at least as I have seen fit to summarize 
them. To each newcomer eager for achievement, they propound the fol- 
lowing problems in heresy: 

Why should the director bow passively before the thought of an- 
other, rather than listen to his own daimon?—Why not treat the written 
work as a scenario?—Why not utilize the written play as a more or 
less brilliant preliminary draft?—Why not make oneself responsible 
henceforth for exercising every function in the art of the theatre?—Why 
not write, oneself, the scenario of the play, rediscover and give fresh 
luster to all the neglected jewels of the art, those of writing and of 
rhythm, of the characters’ credibility and lunacy, of the fatefulness of the 
theme? Theatre history will not suffer thereby, for we sadly realize that 
dramatists—it would be audacious to call them poets—were never more 
utterly and preposterously without two, at least, of this art's privileges, 
those namely of rhythm and language, in other words of the vehicles 
of poetry. 

And since one cannot help thinking that no age of great dramatic 
poetry rises spontaneously, since history teaches us that Racine was already 
implicit in Garnier, and Corneille’s oratorical line in Agrippe d’Aubigné, 
since Moliére’s verve and poetic mobility were borrowed from travel- 
ling shows in fairs and lifted out of his contemporaries’ innumerable 
comedies in verse;—whereas, on the other hand, the very first important 
works of our new generation obey the authoritarian rules of a dialectic 
and follow, ir their creative activity, the rhythmic cadence of a demon- 
stration, so that these writers of philosophical prose will never restore 
the magical virtues of the theatre;—since the dramatic poet, if any such 
there be, has thus failed to create or forge anew his own order and his 
own disciplines, the director is obviously right in thinking that he may 
and indeed must proceed as he himself sees fit, no matter what the play 
and whether he or someone else worked out the first draft. For he pos- 
sesses his own order, his disciplines and even his traditions. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


This temporary conclusion is evidently highly dangerous. It disposes 
those who are masters of a technique to cut themselves off from the 
theatrical community. It disposes them to act in selfish isolation. Their 
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venture is all the more damaging to the truth since it is bound to end 
in failure. 

If I speak at such length of the director's hidden. thoughts—shameful 
thoughts, some would say—it is because in each of my fellows, I believe, 
there can be found the same desire, the same hypnotic fascination with 
pushing on to the end of the road—or of their destiny, as I was going 
to say—and because the fundamental condition of such an artist ultimately 
imposes a choice between three attitudes. Either he will acquiesce in 
his enslavement to the thought of another, or he will opt for personal 
and total creative deployment, or he will give up the profession. 

What is to be done? The decision to be an interpreter and nothing 
more, even interpreter number one, cannot always satisfy our directors, 
men whose knowledge of and utter absorption in their profession have 
placed them at the forefront of theatrical activity today. This is all the 
more true because they have not been or are not in touch with real 
dramatists, and because their imaginations, sharpened by their unchal- 
lengeable awareness that they are the only imétiates in the whole affair, 
encourage and even oblige them to create, ultimately, a work that is 
personal to themselves. 

After some thirty to fifty years of play direction looked upon as an 
original piece of work, the theatre today is in a ramshackle state. 


A PROPOSAL 


To cure this condition, I have first of all one suggestion to make, the 
second suggestion being of a social nature .This first proposal, at all 
events, tolerates no compromise. 

Since the fact is established that dramatists have no theatrical sense 
beyond the exigencies of dialogue, that they are the Rossinis and not 
the Johann Sebastian Bachs of the spoken theatre; since it is established 
that the only French dramatic poet in whom we can take pride—I mean 
Claudel—is a Catholic poet enclosed in a sectarian world which arouses 
the protest of every other religion, philosophy and belief of modern 
man; since there are no poets and so many dramatists; since the play- 
wright’s function is today exercised effectively by no one at all; since, 
on the other hand, the initiates and technicians, that is to say, the di- 
rectors, have sometimes stepped with excellent results outside the limits 
imposed on them by a conformist morality of the theatre, they are the 
men on whom we must place the crushing burden of the dramatic func- 
tion. Once this has been agreed upon, they must be harassed no longer, 
and no attempt should be made to lessen their thirst for the absolute. 

And thus our reasoning leads us gradually but inevitably towards 
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agreement, not with Gordon Craig but with Antonin Artaud. 

It is certainly no easy matter to accept all the propositions advanced 
by Artaud in his book Le Thédtre et son double, yet how ignore 
that he recalls the sole valid rasson d’étre for the theatrical work when, 
for example, he compares the individual and social effects of the plague 
and the effects the theatre should produce. From Artaud’s point of view, 
which is that of the demiurge, of Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Ford, Strind- 
berg, Biichner and Kleist, restored to its rightful place is that essential 
element in the theatre (of which we French have been deprived since 
the time of Racine), imcantation, which elsewhere, on other continents, 
rises from the tamtam of Negro religious rites, and from the shamisen 
and the polyphonic melodies of the oriental theatres; and in the west 
from the grand organ, the silences, the rhythmic mutterings of the 
Catholic mass, means and instruments for which the dramatist who is 
aware substitutes the rhythms of his prosody. 

Here I will repeat an idea that seems self-evident to me, as it has 
seemed, evcry time that Parision producers have provided me more or 
less unrestrictedly with the means of producing a play. We are robbed of 
this incantatory function because the creators of drama have been writers, 
not the priests and initiates of a theatre to which they have sacrificed 
every other thought or activity, because the primary conception of the 
work has belonged not to the initiate but to the sermonizer, not to the 
organizer of the spectacle but to the evolver of dialogue, not to the di- 
rector but to that distinguished, civilized, fashionable, and often cavalier 
and sprightly gentleman who proudly flaunts the trivial name of author. 


THE UNFORTUNATE EXAMPLE OF RACINE 


Himself a genuine dramatist, Racine has done immense harm to the 
dramatic poets who followed him in our theatre's history. He gave them 
to understand—and provided a certain justification—that he was a man 
of letters, and that the neighborhood of an ink-bortle, with its reveries 
and nightmares, was the sole privileged site of dramatic creativity. We 
know that in actual fact this point of view appeals only to the idler, and 
that Racine directed the mulish Mademoiselle Champmeslé speech by 
speech and line by line; that Racine, to borrow a term from the stage 
manager’s vocabulary, was “down stage” and himself directed rehearsals; 
that he read his plays admirably; that he pointed up, or, to put it better, 
orchestrated his works by reading them aloud. And if history has not re- 
corded the name of the earliest director of his tragedies from Andromaque 
to Phédre, it is because Racine himself carried out that arduous task. 
Incidentally a propos of Racine and by means of his plays, I think 
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the distinction might be drawn between the drama that obeys the laws 
of magic and incantation (the laws dear to Artaud) and the drama in 
thrall to hybrid distractions and provoking only transitory stimuli; between 
that which chants and makes us whole, and that which turns out to be 
cheerless and leaves us in the like state; between that which first lays 
hold on our senses and that which is naught but dialogue. For, if need 
be, Racine’s plays sacrifice literal and explanatory clearness to the sonorous 
incantation of the poetic line; he despises pettifogging proofs and obeys 
only what is song (lamentations, intonings, sighs and outcries, the 
melodic chant, etc.); and, finally, he rejects that bastard, emasculated 
form of the drama: the dialogue as an exercise im virtuosity. 


ANTONIN ARTAUD 


This digression in the company of Jean Racine has enabled us to push 
ahead—at any rate, so I imagine. For now we can inquire what means 
of expression will be used by the man to whom we have entrusted thus — 
in abstracto the fate and fortune of the theatre, that is, by the director. 
And here Artaud must have his say. He alone offers a solution that, at 
the least, is valid. “I shall ask,” he declares, “this question”: 


How can it happen that in the theatre, at all events in the theatre 
as we know it in Europe, or rather in the west, everything specifi- 
cally theatrical should be relegated to the background, everything, 
that is to say, which cannot be put into speech, into words, or, if 
you will, everything which is not contained in the dialogue? . . . 
Dialogue, a written and spoken thing, does not specifically belong 
to the stage, but to the book . . . I maintain that the stage is a 
concrete, physical place which asks to be filled and to be let speak 
its own concrete language . . . 1 maintain that this concrete language, 
directed to the senses and independent of speech, must satisfy the 
senses first of all, that there is a poetry of the senses just as there 
is one of language, and that the concrete language to which I re- 
fer is truly of the theatre only to the extent that the thoughts it 
expresses elude articulate utterance. [Further on he gives a more 
precise idea of what this poetry is:] Most difficult and complex, 
it has numerous aspects, before all others the means of expression 
which can be employed on the stage, such as music, dancing, the 
plastic arts, pantomime, mimicry, gesture, intonation, architecture, 
lighting and setting. 


This is no utopian view, as is proved by the work of some of our 
colleagues (Jean-Louis Barrault, Decroux, La Compagnie des Quinze, the 
directors of Travail et Culture) and by the public success of La Faim and 
of Cervantes’ Numantia, but it reminds us also that the manifestations of 
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such a drama are rare. In the space of twelve years there can be counted 
only three or four spectacles which more or less faithfully reflect the 
ideas Artaud first expounded systematically. But such intermittent pro- 
ductivity, it seems to me, makes of the theatre a privileged art, such as it 
was, if nowhere else, in fifth-century Greece. (At that time the theatre 
became a public spectacle only three times a year, for the Leneae, at the 
end of January, for the City Dionysia, at the end of March, and for the 
Rural Dionysia, in late December.) 


This art of the theatre is not so strange as one might think. I have 
noted that it has found the favor of large audiences. But perhaps its 
history should be briefly told. The technique of the play director was 
born, I believe, when Copeau withdrew to Burgundy with the first Vieux 
Colombier company, which included Jouvet and Dullin. Since that time, 
every serious school has had an improvisation class in which are studied 
the composition of the outlines serving as a basis for improvisation 
(our authors would talk of the plot), the grammar and on occasion the 
vocabulary, so to speak, of gesture, the proper control of the body and the 
breath, and the development of the plastic imagination. In our era, leaders 
in the theatre have been more or less obscurely preoccupied with this 
art, with its quite special exercises and its means of expression. According 
to Paul Gsell, Gémier used to direct and take part in what were then and 
for a long time remained exercises in acting only. But Artaud enunciated, 
in black and white, this fundamental preoccupation of the leader of the 
company. He finally gave the name of creation to what previously had 
been just a task or a spectacle for the theatre company’s personal use 
only. 


SARDOU, OUR CONTEMPORARY 


But to go further and try to assay the chances for such a theatre's being 
able to express itself regularly, means nothing less than running right up 
against a frightful state of affairs: the social status of the theatre. In Paris 
alone there are some forty theatre buildings which must be “supplied” 
with shows. To keep at least the actors and stage hands alive, the material 
actually available must be used. Habit, tradition (even more ineradicable 
in the privately managed theatres than in the national institutions) and 
indolence of mind see to it that a genuinely original idea, with every 
prospect of going over well, is most unlikely to be considered. The con- 
sequence is that for the public mind, and even in the eyes of professionals, 
the theatre can adopt no other devices than those employed in Sardou’s 
day: a plot, the “big scene,” bravura passages and dialogue. 
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For these reasons, for which ignorance or cowardice are to blame, 
the new conception is lost, at all events in the occident, and dissolved 
in the structureless goo of the contemporary theatre. It is highly signifi- 
cant—and I say it in all friendliness—that Barrault, the first man to 
make real and give a poetic meaning to this art, has for the time being 
gone over to a theatrical style in which the plastic element is merely the 
obedient servant of the pure word but, like the word, is a traditional ex- 
pression of theatre. And, lastly, this art, as the ideas of Artaud have en- 
abled us to envisage it, cannot be the responsibility and the undertaking 
of a single man. If the state did not assume the polite and conformist 
attitude to the theatre that it does, the task might perhaps be accomplished. 
It is, in my view, the only original human undertaking that has been 
ventured in many a long year. 

What then, is to be done? Conclusion after conclusion reveals how 
difficult it is to find a means of expression able to satisfy artist and public 
and able, also, to dovetail easily into the present social set-up. 

We workers in the theatre cannot do anything about this state of 
affairs. The theatre will have the same bored bourgeois countenance 
just so long as we are satisfied to live under a regime which treats the 
theatre as an activity no different, legally and socially, from the industrial- 
ist’s or shopkeeper’s; just so long as it fails to take its place at the very 
core of the community's essential activity which, in our day, is among 
the people—or, to put it even more plainly, in the factory. Corneille 
wrote for the great of his time as though he were at their right hand; 
Racine wrote for Louis XIV, for and at the behest of Madame; Moliére 
wrote for the Contis, and listened to Condé-Don Juan, or for Louis XIV, 
leader of his people and leader of the ballet. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. I do not recommend the revival of 
Gémier’s experiments, and the summoning of the people to a performance 
of Oedipus in the Vélodrome d’Hiver. To restore the: popular appeal 
of the dramatic spectacle, that is a generous idea, but if it were renewed 
on exactly the same lines, I doubt whether at present it would have much 
chance of success. 


“THE THEATRE, AN UNKNOWN ART TODAY” 


To tell the truth, we are in a confused and indeterminate period with 
regard to the theatre. Most authors have no notion why they use a 
particular dramatic form. “Because that is how it was handed down to 
us,” they might well reply. Claudel and the directors excepted, do our 
dramatists take part even in that permanent revolt of form which has 


enabled French painting, these last fifty years, to assemble such treasures? 
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What dramatic work reflecting our lot and the turmoil of our life can, 
with any seriousness, be compared to the anxious grace of Matisse, to 
Picasso’s tragic forms and the controlled disorder of Braque? Frankly, 
when one tries to estimate what chance the contemporary theatre has 
of rediscovering the brilliance and grandeur of the great epochs, there 
is no escaping the insistent and hence all the more distressing idea that 
the theatre is an unknown art in our time. Metaphysicians and moralists 
utilize it to explain or test out a philosophical postulate, successful play- 
wrights drape it in reach-me-downs, and poets, finally, smother it with 
their verbal incontinence. Even those canning industry arts, the cinema 
and radio, pour it into their containers. One looks back sadly to Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, who from April to December prepared the performance 
of their dramatic poems, based on a simple idea and observing strict rules, 
the forms and ideas being known to everybody and demanded by every- 
body, and contributing towards a spectacle to be given once only—in 
which man, confronting the gods, was sometimes greater than the gods 
themselves. 

How painful it is, by comparison, for whoever spends weeks and 
months over the meticulous staging of a contemporary work, to dis- 
cover in what measure our human condition is scorned, humiliated and 
often enough simply forgotten, in the theatre! For what is needed and so 
seldom is found, in our modern drama, is the man who can rise above 
even the lowest, most abject and most criminal condition imposed on him 
and, if not master it, at least come to judge it, sing of it (oh, the re- 
citative and chorus of the Greeks, monologues of Racine and of Shake- 
speare!) and so dominate it. The hero will die in the end, as we well 
know. But that is of no consequence. He will have unremittingly van- 
quished the fate that was his. Though drenched in the blood of others, 
Macbeth is still a hero in whose company we are not afraid to leave the 
theatre. Walking by our side, he keeps on singing of some victory, of some 
transcendence of self even in crime, of a certain pride in being a man. 


On this matter, I express my point of view as an actor, rather than 
as a stage director. I am simply trying to arrive at some general ideas on 
the basis of my acting experience, short as it still is, and, insofar as my 
sensibility is trustworthy and can judge of the ugly, the commonplace 
and the false, to show them up again and again. 

For example, I would say this: that it is futile to disclose a human 
being, on the pedestal of the stage, in a clear light and amidst a total 
silence that the three knocks have solicited, in order to have him enact a 
mere wordy parody of man or the demonstration of a thought, even of 
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a true one. The first may just as well be presented in a drawing-room, 
in a club or a bar, and the second in a university lecture room. 

The theatre is not the systematic exposition of our state; it is the 
dithyrambic chant of our profound desires or of our mocking laughter. 

I do not think I have lost contact with my subject, the director and 
the play, by reminding you incidentally that at least two of our directors 
have given up the art of the theatre for reasons that have hurriedly been 
qualified as unfathomable. I refer to Copeau’s leave-taking and also to 
Barrault’s abandonment of the dumb-show; to the intermittent, disdain- 
ful and, as it were, disillusioned activity of Jouvet and Baty; and to the 
grating irony that Pitoéff displayed in his last years. Our directors have 
been forced to parody a role that should be sacred. They have been 
obliged to remain stage directors when they should have been organizers 
of festivals. Some, and by no means the least among them, have preferred 
to, abandon this travesty of the real thing. 


A PARADOXICAL SOLUTION 


Nevertheless the optimists, theatre managers, assert and would have us 
believe that a light has dawned in the west. This astronomical paradox 
may be an artistic truth, who can say. And, after all, it is easy to find out, 
by reading, attending performances of or putting into rehearsal those 
dramatic works the United States have to offer. But the American drama 
does not come off well under a closer scrutiny. Their theatrical routines 
are substantial, like everything we get from over there. Too substantial. 
They have an adroitness and virtuosity reminiscent of Hugo, of an Hugo 
utilizing modern means of expression. In France, when treating of the 
problems of man, we used to wear our hearts on our sleeves, in the 
guise of languishing moonlit plaints, and historical monologues spoken 
in front of no less historical mausoleums. We took our disillusioned 
soul for a stroll amidst rural Italian settings, and declared, with no fear 
of being scoffed at as petty masochists, that suffering held us in thrall. 
From the poem, the stage had borrowed with greater or lesser skill the 
atmosphere of the lakes and dales sung by Lamartine. Illustrations were 
provided of the poet's individual, personal and egoistic moods and of his 
amorous irregularities, just as today it would appear that the stage is, 
for some, only a means of illustrating their dialectics. But what is beauti- 
ful, in the Cambré of Chateaubriand, already postures too much in the 
Musset of the Italian period and in the Spanish Hernani. For the theatre 
always shows up the artificialities hidden in literature. When placed on 
the stage, even in intelligent fashion, facile sentimentality, the trivialities 
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of the daily round and mere abstractions must drop their mask. And that, 
by the bye, is the reason why the Romantic hero, in our eyes, is not the 
stage hero Ruy Blas or Hernani, but René and Lucile, not Octave nor 
Ccelio nor the wordy Chatterton, but Byron the living man. 


THERE'S ARSENIC IN THE COLA 


In the present-day United States, on the other hand, nearly everything 
is dealt with, on the stage, according to the pseudo-dramatic virtues of 
arsenic or sub-machine guns, of coca-cola or of the upper-cut. A priori, 
such an outlook might be accepted, but the distressing thing is the 
feebleness and childishness of the notion, and the facileness of the way 
it is done. Declamation and the power and nobility of speech are feared 
or prohibited, and only bare, realistic dialogue is allowed, the kind a 
stenographer might transcribe from life. The characters are never allowed 
to achieve any degree of awareness. Now I think it may be stated that 
there is no character, in the drama, unless he achieves awareness, the 
uttermost limits of awareness. American dramatists employ all their talent 
and sometimes their subtle artistry (which is greater than is often 
imagined) in order to avoid this becoming-aware; they do so because 
they depict so-called ordinary people whose thinking never goes be- 
yond the boundaries of common sense or conventional twaddle. The 
vital statistics are accurately recorded, it may be, but artistic truth is 
lacking. What is the use of finding, on the stage, what the cameraman 
can treat so well when he wants to? The current topic, colloquial speech, 
they are the cinema’s means of expression! Besides it’s being quite for- 
gotten—and it is inexcusable of the directors to forget it—that over 
sixty years ago a Frenchman, Antoine, man of the theatre and employee 
of the gas company, did or tried to do, with the plays of the Zolaesque 
school, what the American dramatists Steinbeck, Sherwood, Wilder, Saro- 
yan, Clifford Odets and O'Neill are belatedly giving us: life depicted in 
accordance with the tenets of Naturalism. Replace the French petty 
burgess by a cowboy or the murderer of Thérése Raquin’s husband by 
a Texas bad man, and you change nothing essential. The assertion will 
be made that means are secondary, that the important thing is to depict 
man and man’s condition, that the goal has been attained if this descrip- 
tion moves us; in a word, that modern tragedy and drama have not 
gambled on what can be achieved through vocabulary, prosody or syntax. 
But how can anyone declare, without effrontery, that in an art the means 
of expression are a secondary matter, and within the reach of everybody? 
Surely it is by his mastery of these means of expression that we distinguish 
the true dramatist. The style of his writing, or, more precisely, its singing 
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quality (rhythm, cadence, melody) determines his emotive force. For 
the theatre is a temple where emotion reigns supreme. When a master- 
piece is played, the emotional contact between character and audience 
must be unbroken throughout. It is not born of the idea or (to return to 
the Americans) of the truthful, realistic tone of the dialogue; nor does it 
come from faithfulness to the vital statistics or to the identity of the 
characters (this is the novel’s province! ). In the theatre, this emotional 
contact is established by chant, cadence and rhythm. Your willingness to 
believe and your sensibility may be taken by storm for a moment, but 
just try sitting through an American play three or four times. At the 
third performance, if you get that far, you will feel what a young actor 
will feel some thirty years from now, when he reads today’s plays: 
boredom. 


In France, at least for some of us, this matter of the Naturalist 
drama—and consequently of American plays— has been settled once and 
for all. Nor am I sure, when I come to think of it, that the Broadway 
roster of plays will contribute to our artistic heritage anything as aston- 
ishingly funny as Courteline’s comedies, any thrusts as shrewd as Becque's 
and Jules Renard’s (one a forerunner of the Théatre Libre, the other 
sympathetically interested), or any despairing, tragic chant to match that 
of Strindberg, who was of course influenced by Antoine. 


Let us draw some conclusions from what I have been saying. Reflection 
on the theatre’s last thirty years has enabled me, I believe, to advance 
certain propositions. First, even though dramatic writing often failed to 
measure up to its task, one achievement remains: that of the directors 
(though only oral testimony can be given of it). Second, there exists an 
art form still in its beginnings: that proposed by Artaud in his Le 
Thédtre et son double. And, lastly, it is not overly romantic to believe 
that another Lorca may rise and compel us to repudiate what I am about 
to propose. This will be the end and, in some fashion, the aim of these 
notes. Here it is: the theatre can be the concern of creators and witnesses 
only in those privileged ages when some belief, be it Christian, pagan or 
atheist, with apparent spontaneity calls forth the voice of the dramatic 
poet and draws to him the multitude, filled by a common hope. 


THE AGE OF THE DESERTERS 


It is highly significant that the works which really bear witness to the 
period extending from the close of the nineteenth century to the war of 
1940 are destined to be read, and by individuals, by solitary souls. Poet 
and novelist address each one of us in isolation, as an individual. As if 
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each of us had an unquenchable thirst for isolation, new arts have been 
born, radio, cinema and phonograph, which appeal to the imagination 
of the man who is alone, and try to satisfy his painful, secret need for 
another way of life. And reading, manifestly an act of withdrawal, is 
recognized to be the most sought after diversion of modern man, em- 
bracing the daily or twice-daily newspaper, weeklies and books. 


Those who testify for our age have expressed themselves in the novel. 
To speak of France alone, fifty years of artistic activity have left us 
only one important body of work (Claudel’s, but is he of our day, or of 
our future?) against the work of novelists such as Zola, Proust, Gide, 
Roger Martin du Gard and André Malraux. When an actor, who is the 
universal interpreter, has to choose between the figures offered by the 
best writers for the theatre and, for example, those of André Malraux’ 
Man’s Fate and Man’s Hope, he will resolve to limber up his talents 
and his human soul by lending them to these characters who represent 
our day, to the novelist’s brothers Garine, Magnien, Kyo Gisors, Tchen, 
perhaps even to Feral or the extraordinary Clappique. 

Thus it must be, I believe, if the actor questions himself a little, if 
he is at all devoted to his craft—if he is unwilling to see his art of 
acting, his hard life, the years of apprenticeship and ever present hazards 
of the profession end up in trivial amusement and be at ‘the service of 
the digestive tract, if he would have the theatre become other than it 
now is: a rendez-vous for indiscreet divulgations between 9 and 11 p.m. 


Returning to the works that bear testimony to our age, I find it 
perfectly natural that the creator should be cut off from the theatre, and 
that our great contemporary works should be musical compositions, 
novels, movies and paintings, any other genre, in short, rather than the 
theatre and chanted speech. For, without community festivities, no drama 
can arise. 


AN UNEXPECTED, BUT AN INEVITABLE SOLUTION 


What is to be done? Shall we remain idle and indifferent? Or try to 
convince ourselves that one day we shall behold some first performance 
that will prove altogether exceptional? Shall we haunt the orchestra 
seats with the disillusioned or weary smile of the critic (to my mind, the 
man of the theatre whose lot is the least to be envied)? Shall we limit 
ourselves to the repertory of the old masters, Racine, Corneille and 
Moliére? Yet must not a man of the theatre be something other than 
the conservator of a formers age’s masterpieces? What is to be done? Shall 
we abandon the theatre as having no function in our day? To all these 
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questions raised or hinted at in the course of these pages there is, I be- 
lieve, a single answer, the only possible answer. It cannot be found in the 
artistic domain. 

It is apposite, at this point, to voice anew the platitude: the theatre 
is whatever society makes it. Each one of us, consequently, is obliged 
to take his stand on social problems, which inevitably are political 
problems also. In our profession, the theory of art for art’s sake has 
never been anything but a noble lie. We must come out for and work 
towards the creation of a new society, radically different from present 
society, which is poisoned by skepticism and anarchy on the one hand, 
and by commercial fakery on the other. We must first build a society, and 
then perhaps we can construct a worthy theatre. 


(Translated by Richard R. Strawn) 


JEAN VILAR is a remarkable young Paris director, who has to his credit 
some amazing spectacles, notably his production, in Paris, of T. S. Eliot's 
Murder in the Cathedral, and the performances for which he is responsible 
every Summer in the interior and precincts of the Palace of the Popes, 
in Avignon. 
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The Evolution of the 
Contemporary French Theatre 


The theatre is entertainment. It is because this is too often forgotten 
that errors are committed in the interpretation of facts, or the con- 
clusion is reached that the facts are difficult to explain. But if it be kept 
in mind that the theatre, like every form of entertainment, is a means 
of escape, and a thoroughly effective one, it is not surprising that it 
should flourish especially in periods of social upheaval (revolutions, 
wars), even if its quality is then mediocre, without dying out, for all 
that, in years of peace and prosperity. In the first case, the unhappiness 
of the times and the insecurity of the morrow impel man to seek in the 
theatre a palliative to his anguish; in the second, ease and tranquillity, 
quickly becoming a source of ennui (for man is above all an animal on 
the hunt for worries) drive him just as compellingly toward those marts 
of pleasure where, for a few hours, he can escape from the mournful 
sameness of an existence totally lacking in the unforeseen. The need for 
escape is thus always equal to itself. It varies only in its modes of satis- 
faction, the nature of entertainment in times of stress being necessarily 
different from that of calmer years. There is another factor which re- 
mains constant: for some, escape is to be found only in the domain of 
the serious; for others, gaiety—in general an easy one—is essential. The 
first take refuge in thought, the second in laughter. And so there will 
exist side by side a serious theatre and a comic one, the one or the other 
predominating in turn. 

The beginning of this century, with the passing of the years, now 
seems to us an age of gold. All was not perfect in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, but no one had yet pointed up the emptiness of the late 
nineteenth-century utopias. People still believed in certain principles 
judged fundamental to the harmony of a common life, and in the in- 
trinsic rightness of certain laws. The astonishing progress of science 
seemed to bear out those who cherished an optimistic view of the resources 
of the human mind. The Frenchman of that day enjoyed debating current 
problems. (He still does so, but in an entirely different spirit.) Little 
disturbed by a future which was in nowise threatening, he relished cast- 
ing a by no means over-indulgent eye on the spectacle offered by his 
contemporaries. The period which extends from 1890 to the war of 1914 
remains that of Antoine’s Thédtre Libre, of plays with a message (Hervieu, 
Brieux), of ideological dramas (Francois de Curel, Marie Lenéru) and, 
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for more frivolous spectators, that of the “théatre du boulevard,” which 
came into full flower at the beginning of the twentieth century. Life 
then had a meaning. One sought to define it and to preserve it from 
adulteration. It was not long since the advocates of the experimental novel 
had proclaimed themselves the doctors of society. Playwrights took them- 
selves no less seriously: the Church, the army, the laws, everything was 
made a topic of debate upon the boards. At the same time, studies of 
manners and society went on apace. There is no evidence that in France 
curiosity about the individual has ever waned. Porto-Riche, Bataille, Bern- 
stein were the fashionable writers. Nonetheless there were pure enter- 
tainers. With no other goal than to amuse a public which an era of peace 
allowed to laugh without any mental reservations, they continued to shoot 
off gaily all the fire-works of their wit. The plays of Flers and Caillavet 
and those of Alfred Capus represent perfectly this type of comedy. It 
was as scintillating but also as ephemeral as the bubbles of the champagne 
whose flavor it possessed. In a more daring genre, Georges Feydeau, 
Maurice Hennequin, Pierre Veber supplied the Palais-Royal with hilarious 
vaudevilles, which were to become, in hands less scrupulous, the coarse 
regimental farces of the Théatre Cluny. 

Such were the dramatic genres which, before 1914, gave the French 
theatre its individuality. And there were many to criticize. Lovers of the 
serious theatre, if they were at the same time people of taste, saw very 
quickly that a message, however interesting or elevated it might be, could 
most often find expression only in a very bad play. Enthusiasts of the 
comic theatre eventually grew weary of the “style boulevard,” with its 
inevitable triangles which the most agile wit scarcely succeeded in re- 
juvenating. There was talk (with Lucien Dubech) of a “crisis in the 
theatre.” Remedies were suggested. Some, recalling that modern dramatic 
art had sprung from the cradle of the church, yearned to lead it back to 
its primitive fervor. The fabricators of religious plays were not, unfortu- 
nately, very skillful. There was of course Claudel, but he was ahead of his 
time. Little read, he was staged even less. To his Jeune fille Violaine was 
preferred the Samaritaine of Rostand. Two world wars will have to come 
and go before the French adopt Claudel and appreciate his greatness. 
Others (in the wake of Romain Rolland) thought they could ennoble 
the theatre by drawing the people into it in vast ceremonies of democratic 
communion. Some theatres of the avant-garde (L’(£uvre in particular ) 
attempted to enrich the repertory by the importation of foreign works. 
On the eve of the world conflict, Jacques Copeau had built up in the hall 
of the Vieux-Colombier a powerful weapon of offense against the plays 
of the “boulevard.” 
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The period 1914-1939 will go down in the annals of the French 
theatre as one of its most glorious. For the seed which daring reformers 
had sown was not only to spring up, it grew and propagated itself. The 
play with a message is beginning to look more and more like an old 
lady. People poke fun at it a little. With increasing ige, its awkwardness, 
its clumsiness, its pompous exterior have become more evident. Many 
problems, which before the war seemed worthy of attention, now ap- 
peared merely frivolous. Men who had come out of the holocaust alive 
could scarcely be expected to take a burning interest in the fate of wet- 
nurses, as in the Remplagantes of Brieux, and the dilemma of La Course du 
flambeau (Hervieu) was hardly one to move them deeply. Not that they 
were, any more than their predecessors, prejudiced against serious sub- 
jects, but they demanded new concepts set forth in original productions. 
The period between the wars saw a number of astonishing coincidences. 
The theatre is the least independent of literary genres. In order that it 
may live, it must have not only a playwright and a public, but premises, 
actors, a director and a stage-designer. The forms of servitude by which its 
greatness is beset are innumerable. Many are the young writers who gave 
up the theatre for lack of a hall in which someone would have courage 
enough to present their audacious works. On the other hand not a few 
“animateurs de théatre” (to use the term of Robert Brasillach) saw 
their efforts fail because of the meagerness of the repertory. But, between 
1914 and 1939, five admirable theatre directors, Copeau, Jouvet, Dullin, 
Baty and Pitoéff, won the respect of the French public; while at the same 
time authors of the first rank, Romains, Giraudoux, Lenormand, supplied 
them with dramas and comedies in harmony with their views on esthetics. 
Another fortunate coincidence was the spread of Freudian doctrines just 
at the moment when a wave of individualism was sweeping over France. 
Following the advice of Gide, everyone strove to be “the most irreplace- 
able of beings,” which meant defiance of conventional opinions, of 
custom and of taboos. The comedy of manners and the psychological 
play were straightway transformed. Those who in 1904 had shuddered to 
see, in Maman Colibri, a son place a voluptuous kiss on his mother’s 
neck, now in Le Simoun were offered the spectacle of a father lusting after 
his daughter with criminal ardor. This evolution explains the disfavor 
which greeted the last plays of Bataille. Tendresse, La Possession were 
of the avant-garde. In 1921 they were off key. On the other hand, Bour- 
det’s La Prisonniére (1926) and Roger Martin du Gard’s Un Taciturne 
(1931) sounded the right note. 

But not in the comedy of manners alone did knowledge of the sub- 
conscious bring about changes. The problems of Freudian psychology 
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replaced those set by principles which were articles of faith for our 
grandfathers, but in which the rising generations saw little to worry 
about. This gave rise to the psychological problem plays whose author 
expounded, through the mouth of his characters, what he took to be the 
key to the mysteries of human passion. The psychiatrist then plays the 
role of the “mentor,” in the manner of Luc de Bronte who, in Lenor- 
mand’s plays, Le Mangeur de réves, L'Homme et ses fantémes, explains 
to the hero—and to the public at the same time—the causes of his un- 
balance. 


While the period between the two wars favored the advent of new 
forms, it witnessed also the twilight of the “théatre du boulevard.” Need- 
less to say, these plays continued to draw packed houses, but their number 
was smaller and their authors enjoyed a purely financial renown. The 
reasons for this decline are various. First of all those who had shed glory 
on this theatre disappeared in the space of a few years, Gaston de Cail- 
lavet in 1915, Capus in 1922, Robert de Flers in 1927. Secondly, changes 
in social life had rung the knell for the “boulevard” world. The “boule- 
vardier,” on the eve of the world war, was no less of a relic than the 
“grandes cocottes” and the horse omnibuses. The boulevard spirit had 
yielded to one less facile and more delicate, less accessible, also, to the 
crowd: to the extremely intellectual humor of a Romains and the spark- 
ling preciosity of a Giraudoux. Those who, like the late Edouard Bourdet, 
twenty years earlier would have been only skillful concocters of light 
comedy, gave to their studies of manners a harshness and depth which 
placed them far above their too ingenious predecessors. For those who 
complained that the new diet was too heavy, the cinema opened its 
portals. One happy result of this new art was to empty the theatres of a 
large public which had ensured the success of too many mediocre plays. 
With this sifting of the audience, great writers who would never have 
sought dramatic fame while the “boulevard” ruled supreme, followed the 
lead of Giraudoux, who had deserted the novel, and in 1938 we saw 
Frangois Mauriac brave the footlights with his Asmodée. 


A somewhat similar evolution was taking place in the domain of 
poetry and in that of vaudeville. The effulgence of Edmond Rostand had 
sunk to a feeble glimmer. The star of Paul Claudel was rising. And al- 
ready a playwright as eminent as Armand Salacrou believed and later will 
write that “of the whole drama prior to 1914, only Feydeau's plays will 
awaken respect.’ France will have to be liberated before this great vaude- 
villiste can be restored to the place he deserves. But the foundations of his 


1 “Notes sur le théatre,” Thédtre complet, Vol. 11, Gallimard, Paris 1944, p. 214. 
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recent fame have nothing in common with the reasons for his success at 
the beginning of the century. Today he has taken on the noble propor- 
tions of a symbol. 

During the German occupation there was no dearth of theatre. Quality, 
unfortunately, did not come up to quantity. “The only plays which en- 
joyed any success were ephemeral works of a frivolous tone, just the thing 
to please the public of those somber years when a handful of faithful con- 
noisseurs was submerged by the mass of the occupiers and by those among 
the occupied who were delighted to play that role.” Thus Francis Am- 
briére, in his excellent preface to La Galerie dramatique,* sums up the 
theatrical activity of occupied Paris. He recognizes, nevertheless, that 
there were a few great events for the “faithful connoisseurs”: the stag- 
ing of Claudel’s Soulier de satin, of Sartre's Les Mouches, of Anouilh’s 
Eurydice and Antigone, and of La Reine morte by Montherlant, the 
second last of the novelists to become playwrights, and the better by 
far (the last being, I believe, Marcel Aymé, author of Vogue la galére 
and Lucienne et le boucher). 

Even a hasty analysis of the atmosphere pervading these tragic years ~ 
will help us to understand the different phases of the French theatre 
during the occupation and after the liberation. To the need for escape, 
which had never been so urgent, were added the seething revolt, and 
the desire to retaliate against the hated invader and badger him by making 
him ridiculous without seeming to do so. The people knows by instinct 
that ridicule kills more surely than bullets. And Frenchmen have no equal 
at this game. What Villon wrote in one of his most famous ballads re- 
mains as true today as it was in the Middle Ages: “Il n'est bon bec que 
de Paris,” and the theatre is the place where one can most readily express 
oneself, if everybody is to be reached. The desire for emancipation, already 
quite marked after the war of 1914, had become intensified after the last 
armistice, and all the more because the catastrophe following the “phony 
war” seemed to be the inevitable denouement of a monstrous and cruel 
joke. What was to be thought of a world in which such follies of conquest 
and destruction were possible? Was life anything else but a sinister farce, 
the game of a demented buffoon played at the expense of unhappy victims 
who in spite of everything clung desperately to life? Amidst universal 
disaster, even the most cynical will grasp at a straw. Some, fleeing the 
uninhabitable earth, will seek refuge in spiritual domains. Claudel, the 
magnificent chanter of joy, is at hand to open up these gates, and Le 
Soulier de satin, which had been published in 1929, will be produced in a 
form more respectful of stage requirements. 


2 Editions Corréa, Paris 1949, p. 12. 
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There was yet another way out. If nothing—or almost nothing—sub- 
sisted of a society grown old and shamefully humiliated, certain treasures 
had yet been preserved. France still had its literary wealth, signal proof 
that Proust was right when he said that the only indestructible reality 
is that of art. Corneille, Racine, Moliére rose unsullied from the debris. 
Even Victor Hugo recovered for a while his former splendor. Unshaken, 
unspattered by mud and slime, these were the rallying-points, these and 
the age-old myths, the archetypes with all their endless metamorphoses 
which have transmitted themselves to us, unchanged, since the night of 
time. For the writers of the defeat they made it easy to say, beneath an- 
cient masks, truths which the invader would not have tolerated in less 
symbolic form. There reappeared Antigone, Medea, Electra, Orestes, 
bearers of veiled messages, spokesmen for those who looked for support 
from some stable element amidst the chaos, and at the same time sought 
a means of subtly venting their hatred in the very face of the conqueror. 
If these mythological plays had contained nothing else, they would have 
been worthy of our attention. But they contained a great deal more. 
Through their philosophical reasonances could be dimly perceived at- 
titudes toward life which were but awaiting the liberation in order to 
break out openly. Even those who do not side with the teachings of Jean- 
Paul Sartre are obliged to recognize that Existentialism will remain the 
most characteristic symbol of the period following the recent war. We 
may regret this, but the facts are there, and we can do nothing in the 
face of them. The philosophy of Sartre lends its authority not only to the 
absurdity of the world but to every licence born of the negation of moral 
and spiritual values. We have seen, as soon as the French were liberated, 
a “praise of folly” even more enthusiastic than in the time of Erasmus. 
Camus writes Caligula, and it is no mere fluke that Armand Salacrou 
closes on a farcical note the Archipel Lenoir which he had begun with the 
ferocity of a Henri Becque. No less significant is the sudden infatuation 
of the most serious producers for the farces of Georges Feydeau. Feu la 
mére de madame makes its bow to the Comédie Francaise, and Jean- 
Louis Barrault stages Occupe-toi d’Amélie with the same regard for per- 
fection as he lavishes on Gide’s Hamlet. But it is not only because of the 
healthy gaiety of their dizzy plots that today’s public enjoys these master- 
pieces of comedy; it is also, and perhaps even more, because of the ele- 
ment of absurdity which they contain, and for their view of a topsy-turvy 
world in which everything is error and preposterous confusion. It is in 
this extreme form (and in youthful works spiced with crude eroticism) 
that the comic theatre tends to manifest itself today. Even so it is relatively 
impoverished. In 1946, Gabriel Marcel gave three reasons for this:* the 


3 Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 14 février 1946. 
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new playwrights had had neither the desire nor the time to acquire that 
profound knowledge of man which makes great comic writers. Since they 
were, secondly, too uneasy about their own fate, and a prey to feelings of 
insecurity fostered by the fact that they could count only upon themselves 
and on their own resources, it followed that they had less curiosity about 
their fellowmen than their elders had experienced. Extreme preoccupa- 
tion with self can scarcely facilitate knowledge of others. Lastly, their 
technical deficiencies must be taken into account. It is much simpler to 
use myths than to create living characters out of nothing. A “grand- 
guignolesque” melodrama like Morts sans sépulture demands less techni- 
cal competence than Un Chapeau de paille.d’Italie, and Jean Genet, who 
could write Les Bonnes and Haute Surveillance, would doubtless find it 
embarrassing if he were required to do over a Dame de chez Maxim or a 
Présidente. It is a most significant fact that when, last year, an attempt 
was made to counter what was most cynically audacious on the Parisian 
stage by producing comedies that offered decent amusement, it was neces- 
sary to go back to the beginning of the century and put on Le Roi, which 
dates from 1908. This scarcity is however only passing. There can be no 
doubt that the “genre boulevard” had become a museum-piece; it is likely 
to remain one. But a settling down to a peace, no matter how precarious, 
will give back to the theatre which is merely comic and not “committed” 
the place which is rightfully its own. There are already reassuring signs. 
With L’Invitation au chateau and Ardéle ou la Marguerite, Jean Anouilh 
demonstrated that the comic element of his “piéces roses” (a comedy of 
situation as well as of words) had lost nothing of its vitality. If the young 
will not allow themselves to be too quickly seduced by the gilded charms 
of the cinema, one can, without excessive optimism, predict a restora- 
tion of the theatre of entertainment. Monsieur André Roussin, to mention 
only one name, has given recently, with La petite Hutte and Les Oceufs 
de l'autruche, the most encouraging of promises. As for the serious theatre, 
there is no need to be uneasy. Henry de Montherlant has marked himself 
as one of the most authentic playwrights of our era, and it is not impos- 
sible that Jean-Paul Sartre, who is a very skillful man, is preparing for 
the future works of the quality of Les Mouches and of Hwis-clos. 


(Translated by Joel A. Hunt) 


MAURICE COINDREAU, Professor of French at Princeton University, con- 
siders the development of the recent French theatre at greater length in 
his La Farce est jouée. He has also contributed to international literary 
understanding by his numerous translations of American novels into 
French. 
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Theater and 
Talking Pictures in France 


The development of the talking picture put writers, and especially men 
of the theater face to face with the following problem: was it necessary 
to let this new technique, which was vigorously denied the appellation 
“art,” gain a daily increasing public, and that to the eventual detriment of 
lovers of the theater? Or was it imperative on the contrary to intervene; 
to try to annex the cinema to the theater; to prevent its falling into a 
facile flattery of the least elevated tastes of the public; to help it indeed 
to fulfill a mission with which it would inevitably find itself entrusted, 
and which it was manifestly incapable of accomplishing without the 
support of experienced artists and men of taste; and doing this, put at 
the disposition of those who work in the theater—writers, directors, 
actors—the very resources of the film industry, its technique, its supple- 
ness, its method of production and distribution. 

The problem arose in every country where a movie industry capable 
of competing with theatrical production was growing up. It is not at all 
strange that it had a particular acuteness in France. There are two pos- 
sible reasons for this situation: in the first place, the French cinema, 
from its very beginnings, seemed obsessed by a certain literary ambition; 
it did not hesitate to take over or, as they said, to “adapt” well-known 
works (Les Misérables, The Three Musketeers, The Lady of the Camelias). 
Should this tendency assert itself, soon producers would train their sights 
on the successes of the contemporary theater, seasoning them to suit their 
fancy, that is to say, in the eyes of playwrights conscious of their superi- 
ority, lowering them to the level of the general public, subjecting their 
works to a scandalous enterprise of democratization, levelling them down- 
ward. The theater, in a word, was threatened with death at the hands of 
a better armed and less scrupulous rival. And all this—the second reason 
—at the very moment when the French stage was barely beginning to 
emerge from mediocrity. During the course of the years 1928-1932, in- 
deed, when the first “talkies” were creating a sensation, men like Gi- 
raudoux, Anouilh, Salacrou, Cocteau were offering in Paris works which, 
at last, were not subservient to the tastes of the general public, did mot 
appeal by reason of the inevitable attraction of a famous star, in other 
words reacted against the facility denounced by Copeau as far back as 
1913, and required of the audience an effort of comprehension—to escape 
from traditional situations and psychology, from all the formulas of the 
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boulevard theater—and also an effort of indulgence for experiments 
which were highly stimulating to the mind but not always successful; 
at this exact moment, along came talking films to give the public a show 
which bedecked itself with all the trappings of the theater, not to mention 
its own, and that without exacting the slightest effort from its spectators. 

Faced with this danger, theatrical men reacted in a double manner. 
The first consisted in denying its very existence, by refusing to concede to 
the cinema any sort of worth. Typical of this reaction was the foolish, 
peremptory attitude of Duhamel who declared in his Scénes de la vie 
future: “It is a diversion of serfs, a pastime of the illiterate, of miserable 
creatures crushed by their toil and their cares.”' Such was the disdainful 
judgment of Montherlant: “The movies which could be an unbelievably 
effective method of education, have become one of the chief factors in 
the debasement of the twentieth century.”* Of these two points of view, 
we shall say simply this: They do not particularly interest us here, 
since one of the contestants refuses to budge or even to enter into 
negotiations. 

Other theatrical men showed themselves better tacticians and replied 
to the attack of the movies by a counter-offensive. These men, themselves 
playwrights, tried to substitute themselves for the writers of scenarios 
and dialogues in the latters’ own province. Even better: just as on the 
bills of the plays of which they were the writers, they sometimes appeared 
with the title of director, they wished to be also film directors. They 
crossed over from the stage to the screen, but with all the tricks of their 
trade. And here was precisely the stumbling-block: afraid, rather child- 
ishly really, that the theater would be swallowed up by the movies, they 
wanted to devour the latter. The result is well known; it is the filmed 
theater with its errors.* If we try to mention some names in this category, 
we are somewhat consoled to state that none of the great personalities of 
the modern French theater appear in it. But the names of Pagnol and 
Sacha Guitry come to mind, inevitably. Whether it be a question of 
Quadrille, of the Collier de la Reine, of Marius, or of Fanny, these works, 
carried to the screen, lost nothing of their theatrical workmanship: long 
scenes, rather than the short sequences which are almost a necessity in 
every film of quality; presentation by vast successive tableaux, whereas 


1 Quoted by Marcel |’Herbier in Intelligence du cinématographe, Corréa, Paris, 
1946, p. 504. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 506. 

3 It is a very plausible hypothesis that worries of finance or publicity were to 
some extent responsible for this decision. The explanation, whatever it may be, 
would not modify the basis of the theater-cinema debate. 
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the movies—like the novel—have the advantage of being able to use 
counterpoint; almost continual dialogues to which a good movie-maker 
can oppose the astute utilization of silences, a technique where the ab- 
sence of words is compensated, for example, by close-ups showing the 
facial expression of the actors. To transfer one of their plays to the 
screen, Pagnol and Guitry take it just as it is, film it almost entirely in 
its original state and add to it only the elementary advantages of the 
camera: mobility of perspective, angle shots, roving focus, exterior scenes, 
etc. They don’t adapt the play to the screen, they are content to transport 
it there. 

With what consequences? The fanatics of the pure cinema cry horror. 
They will never be completely consoled that the “talkie” has supplanted 
the silent film.* Certain others, less enraged, but jealous guardians in a 
narrow spirit of French culture and quality, reasoned that after all it was 
better to see something by Pagnol or Guitry, albeit in a heretical form in 
film terms, than a production of Cecil B. de Mille. Furthermore the 
provincial lycée or university student, desolated at not being able to go to 
Paris, would undoubtedly be happy to see Jouvet play Knock almost as 
on the stage of the Athénée. And this consideration, by itself, if it does 
not completely atone for the enterprise of the filmed theater, at least 
brings to it a goodly number of attenuating circumstances. Besides, why 
accuse the theatrical men of poaching on private property? Often enough, 
it seems, they only replied to the advances of the film men. The French 
cinema suffered for a long time from an inferiority complex, and there is 
nothing which proves yet that it has been entirely cured. Humiliated at 
seeing itself refused the rank of an autonomous art, in the same class 
with the theater and the novel, it borrowed from these two genres subjects, 
situations and heroes; it thought to benefit thus, in a semi-automatic 
fashion without much risk, from the prestige of Les Misérables, of The 
Lady of the Camelias, and very recently indeed, of La Symphonie Pastorale. 
In the mind of the suspicious spectator, they thought, the quality of the 
film would be guaranteed by the fame of Alexandre Dumas or André 
Gide. A half-conscious and illusory assurance, no doubt, but efficacious. 
And the attraction was even stronger by virtue of seeing in the cast 
names of celebrated actors of the Parisian theatres, Jouvet, Renoir, Fresnay, 
Ledoux, Moréno, etc. 

On the whole, there may have been a healthy exchange of procedures 


4 René Clair, for example: “The movie, even talking, ought to create methods of 
expression very different from those employed on the stage. In the theatre, 
the words bring about the action; what we see is of secondary importance to 
what we hear. In the movies, the prime method of expression is the picture, 
and the element of words and sound should not dominate.” Quoted by Marcel 
Lapierre, Anthologie du cinéma, Paris, La Nouvelle Edition, 1946, p. 265. 
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between the cinema and the theater and it is only one of the minor aspects 
of the history of the French theater since 1930. We can variously ap- 
preciate the effects of it, but to judge them competently one would have 
to be an informed technician of the theater and the movies at the same 
time. The critics are only the more or less pedantic spokesmen for public 
opinion; and the latter has decided that original films—The Great Il- 
lusion, Les Enfants du Paradis, The Raven—are more satisfying than good 
films taken from plays. 

But the real problem comes up when a man of the theater is called 
upon, not to transfer a play to the screen, but to collaborate on an 
original film. And especially when he sees his work in terms of the 
movies and not as filmed theater. André Malraux, although he is not a 
dramatist, first clearly indicated how this task differs from that of the 
novelist or the theatrical man writing a dialogue. He notes in his Esquisse 


| d'une psychologie du cinéma:® “The principal problem of the author of 


a talking picture is to know when his characters ought to speak. In the 
theater, let us not forget, one is always talking.” Just as in the early days 
of silent pictures it was considered sufficient to photograph a play, so in 
the early days of the talking picture, it was thought necessary merely to 
record the dialogue of what would have been the corresponding play, 
and to reproduce the record at the same time as the projection of the 
pictures. The result: overabundant dialogues, uselessly duplicating the 
picture which they repeat and emphasize, especially in the close-ups of 
the actors which are designed to show the emotions of the characters di- 
rectly (and not indirectly by means of words). And as the silent pictures 
acquired their independence the day the camera became mobile, that is 
from the moment when the possibilities offered by variety of angles and 
backgrounds were recognized, so the “talkies” became independent and 
ceased being filmed theater as soon as it was understood that the methods 
of expression used by the director ought to be the picture or the sound and 
no longer picture and sound. 

Certain directors bearing in mind no doubt nostalgic memories of 
the heyday of the silent film, even went too far in this direction. They 
attempted to reduce the dialogue to a minor role; in their eyes, it would 
be unassailable proof of the quality of a talking picture if the film re- 
mained comprehensible once the element of words and sound was elimi- 
nated. Such, according to recent remarks, would be the opinion of a 
director like Clouzot. Observe that Clouzot in The Raven and Manon 
has given us two of the masterpieces of the French cinema of the past 
ten years and that—if indeed he puts his theory into practice—the re- 
sults are admirable. But 4 priori and from a non-technical point of view, 


5 Appeared in Verve, 1941. 
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we are stopped short by this consideration: if a film can be understood 
by the picture alone (by a deaf person for example, as a good play 
should be comprehensible for a blind man) isn’t the dialogue excess 
baggage, a sort of dead weight in the film, an idle but forced concession 
made by the director to the public used to the theater? 

Be that as it may, we should simply like to indicate one of the ex- 
treme positions of the anti-theatrical attitude in the heart of the movie 
industry. Clouzot moreover is not in the least a man of the theater. 
But most of the time people who have also worked for the stage have 
rather different ideas. Witness the remarkably complicated and often 
false preface which Giraudoux wrote for the text of the film La Duchesse 
de Langeais. In the midst of brilliant ideas, new formulas, excessive paral- 
lels between the theater and the cinema, we find this disconcerting re- 
mark: “(the movies) ... the art which more than any other is that of 
the spoken word, that is, for those who love the human voice, the art 
of style itself."* We can doubtless agree with him a little further on 
when he declares that the French public does not need film dialogues 
which are examples of “stuttering,” of “flabbiness,” or merely of “French 
solecism”; we applaud when he tries to make French films follow a 
“school of intonation,” as he did so successfully with the theater. But we 
cannot help protesting when we hear affirmed the preeminence of the 
dialogue in a talking picture; especially fearing that he wishes to trans- 
fer his own style directly from stage to screen. 

But we are quickly reassured and delighted to find that the text of 
the dialogue does not live up to the promises of the preface. The words 
are shorter, simpler, more direct. There are few or none of those wit- 
ticisms which in the theater are intended to “cross the footlights,” but 
which on the screen weigh down the scenes, seem exaggerated, and sur- 
prise the audience.’ When it is read, his text often appears flat, banal, 
and superficial: it obviously lacks the explanatory commentary and relief 
which the picture gives it. Better still, it is sometimes incompre- 
hensible for someone who has not seen the film. The dialogue of the film 
La Duchesse de Langeais formally contradicts Giraudoux’s declaration in 
his introduction: “The prose itself of humanity's most resonant means 
of communication (Giraudoux refers to the cinema) will be worth 
nothing unless it merits being received in this book from which it is 
exhaled in silence. Publication must be the final criterion of every film.”® 
For those who may be tempted to take this paradox as gospel truth, we 


6 Jean Giraudoux: Le Film de la Duchesse de Langeais, Paris, Grasset, 1947, p. 19. 
7 We must not confuse (1) witticisms which require for complete understanding 
a fraction of a second, small as it may be, almost always granted the audience 
of a play but not that of a movie, with (2) amusing reflections, punch words, 
which are understood at once and give a film character his color and vividness. 
8 Op. cit., p. 25. 
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may reply by the following statement: the French Radio frequently 
broadcasts plays; they believe that the text, explained merely by the 
intonations of the actors, is sufficient unto itself. But it has never, to our 
knowledge,® attempted the experiment with a movie; and for a good and 
simple reason: the text, even spoken, would be insufficient and flat. 

The inability of cinema dialogue to stand alone is so pronounced 
that there is a tendency now to publish scenarios in a rather different 
form from that used for La Duchesse de Langeais or Les Anges du Péché, 
also by Giraudoux.’° The case of Jean Paul Sartre is particularly inter- 
esting in this respect, for he too, a man of the theater, among other things, 
has tried his hand at the movies. No doubt we may say of Sartre what we 
have said on the subject of Giraudoux: the transition from the stage is 
brought about by contracting the dialogue, and by the almost constant 
use of a sort of soft pedal.'’ Sartre’s dialogue is even more scanty than 
that of Giraudoux. But whenever he happens to publish scenarios the 
difference is immediately apparent:'* this time the text is accompanied 
by all sorts of details on the position of the characters, their gestures, 
their expressions, etc. In short, we have a sort of condensed novel in which 
the reader can immediately understand everything. “Novel” is the key 
word here. Indeed, as Claude Edmonde Magny has shown very well, with 
more precision than Malraux, in the introductory chapters of her remark- 
able study on the American novel, the relationship between the movies 
and the novel is infinitely closer than that between the movies and the 
theater: “. . . the movies are very little (or not at all) a show; they are 
much more—like the novel—a story. On the contrary the esthetic essence 
of the theater is to be a spectacle .. .” And a little further: “It (the novel) 
tries to show much more than to tell; thus it is related to the cinema, even 
when it is in no way influenced by it.”!* 

As a result, a film, like a novel, ought to be composed by a single 
person. The error comes from engaging a dramatic author to write dia- 
logue for a film. And this man, whose sovereign text, on the stage, was 
followed with devotion by the director, scene-painter, and actors, must 
now, if he has the least sense of the cinema, adapt himself to the demands 
of the director, accommodate his own style to that of the other. We can 
easily understand that for many this is an adaptation which they do not ac- 


® This does not apply to television, naturally. 
10 Jean Giraudoux: Le Film de Béthanie, Paris, NRF, 1944. 


11 As opposed to the wholesale use of the dialogue of the original play in films 
like Volpone or Knock. 


12Jean Paul Sartre: Les Jeux sont faits, Paris, Nagel, 1947, and L’Engrenage, 
Nagel, 1948. 


18Claudel Edmonde Magny: L’Age du romain américain, Paris, Editions du Seuil, 
1948, pp. 29 and 59. 
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cept with very good grace. Giraudoux was fully conscious of it when he 
wrote: “Only one author can make a film. The tasks entrusted to script- 
writers, Cutters, technical teams, are only assignments and for the most 
part they are mediocre.”'* It has been considered satisfactory to employ 
theater dialogues for the screen. In other words, an autonomous style 
of film dialogue does not yet exist.’® 

There are exceptions. When one person is both director and dialogue 
writer and when the man of the theater, now the man of the movies, 
manages to forget that he wrote for the stage. Jean Cocteau executes with 
the ease of a ballet-step this transition, too difficult for a Guitry or a 
Pagnol. Whether one goes to see L’Eternel Retour or La Belle et la 
béte, whether one reads the two chapters which he has devoted to the 
theater and films and especially the day by day account of the composition 
of his latest film:'® he furnishes abundant proof that in working for the 
movies, he did not have his eyes constantly fixed on the theater; he has 
tried to produce entirely original creations, which in his bibliography, 
he is justly pleased to call “cinematographic poetry.” And by doing this 
he does away with the problems of the relations between the cinema 
and the theater which is our sole interest here. 

We might be tempted to conclude: these movie-stage relations are 
paying off in failure. Even an efficacious collaboration in the creation of 
films has added nothing to the (artistic) assets of dramatic authors. And 
in most cases, the movies have incurred a certain dullness or overloading. 
Better that each one should stick to his own trade. But it is exactly here 
that the issue becomes confused. This very Cocteau has just filmed his 
latest play, Les Parents Terribles, changing neither dialogue, nor actors, 
nor anything essential in the décor. And the movie, as though by a 
miracle, is every bit as good as the play without giving the slightest im- 
pression of being filmed theater. The spectator is mystified. But this pos- 
sibility of a new film-stage comparison is a godsend for critics of every 
complexion. Until the day when a true critic—that is, a man who is 
also a creative writer for both the stage and the screen—finally gives an 
answer which if not definitive, is at least authoritative and pertinent. 


(Translated by Philip and Charlotte Wadsworth ) 


JEAN COLLIGNON, Assistant Professor of French at Yale University, has 
made a close study of developments in the contemporary French theatre 
and cinema. 


14Op. cit., p. 18. 

15Cf, Maurice Schérer: “Pour un cinéma parlant,” in Les Temps Modernes, Sept., 
1948. 

16 Jean Cocteau: La Difficulté d’étre, Paris, Morihien, 1947, pp. 56-68 and 73-83; 
La Belle et-la béte, journal d’un film, Paris, Janin, 1946. 
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Racine Among Us 


Racine offers us the surprising spectacle of works of literature that are 
still alive to-day even though the genre to which they belong is dead. 
“Surprising spectacle?” the reader will object, “then what about Homer? 
Is not the epic dead (unless, by a distinctly inappropriate use of the term, 
we are to Classify Balzac’s Comédie Humaine, Joyce's Ulysses and Dos 
Passos’ trilogy as ‘epics’), yet does not Homer's work continue to live?” 
And live it does, but surely not in the full sense in which Racine lives. 
Each year in Paris, when the theatrical season is on, Racine is a distin- 
guished success; he is performed not only at the Comédie Francgaise— 
which, after all, is very far from being merely a museum for the conserva- 
tion of drama—but also in theatres where he competes with youthful 
playwrights. Each year, if not each month, Racine is the subject of fresh 
studies whose authors are not always historians or professors, but are often 
critics who have just previously devoted that same newspaper or maga- 
zine column to a discussion of Sartre or of Giraudoux. And yet Racine’s 
plays are perfect examples of one of the most rigidly circumscribed types 
of literature: the five-act tragedy in verse. Far from attempting to escape 
the laws and revolt against the economy imposed by his genre, Racine 
obeys its most intricate and apparently most unreasonable rules gratui- 
tously, and with a remarkably conscientious modesty. 


Now, French literature produced hundreds upon hundreds of tragedies 
between 1630 and 1850. Some fifteen of these have survived: four or 
five by Corneille, and—this is the surprising point—every one of Racine’s, 
even his Alexandre, which one Paris theatre saw fit to stage last season. 
Who knows to-day the tragedies of Tristan, Rotrou, Quinault, of Crébil- 
lon, Voltaire, and Casimir Delavigne? They are no longer performed, not 
even Voltaire’s Zaire or his Mérope, which long drew out their feeble and 
unnatural lives in France's classrooms, where at length they died. Nor are 
they ever read to-day except by certain scholars whose infinitely barren 
business it is to study everything. Does that imply that Tristan, Crébillon, 
and even Voltaire himself, were unendowed with genius? Most certainly 
not; it will be recalled that it was mainly to his drama that Voltaire owed 
his prodigious glory in the eighteenth century: being the author of Ma- 
homet, he was forgiven for everything—even for writing his Contes. 


It is often claimed that, if we have by now forgotten the tragical 
drama of these writers to whom honor is given or at any rate due, it is 
because the classical tragedy as a whole is dead, utterly dead. The modern 
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Frenchman, it is further stated, can no longer brook the traditional tragic 
heroes with their characteristically bombastic perorations; he is bored by 
this dustily pompous nation of kings; and, influenced by Rimbaud and the 
Surrealists even if he disapproves of them, the playgoer cares so little for 
regular poetry as to find himself crushed by the pitiless monotony of the 
fifteen to eighteen hundred alexandrines inflicted upon him in one ses- 
sion. During the past fifty years, the number of plays written in verse 
has, in point of fact, decreased enormously. To such an extent has custom 
sanctioned the production of literary crossbreeds that the term “tragedy” 
itself has vanished from the contemporary French vocabulary; such plays 
as are distinctly comical are still termed “comedies,” but the others are now 
nameless, and the title-page will read simply: “A Play In Three Acts,” 
or just: “Three Acts”; the term “drama” itself, reminiscent in France of 
the Romantic victory, or of Greek tragedy, is rarely employed. 

We are confronted, then, by a curious problem in literary geography: 
the vast continent of traditional tragedy has almost entirely collapsed into 
oblivion, but Racine, preserved by a miracle, survivor from that ocean- 
swallowed Atlantis, steps forth youthful and victorious. What is the mean- 
ing of this Racine mystery? Is it a miracle? is it a survival? a freak on 
the part of posterity? This problem, it is obvious, is of the utmost com- 
plexity; aesthetic considerations of the different types of literature, the 
notion of posterity, the idea of a modern taste, would be some of the 
factors we should have to bear in mind. But perhaps a concrete and com- 
prehensive study of a Racinian tragedy, rather than some abstract thesis, 
will afford us, if not a solution, at least some luminous insights. For such 
a study I have chosen Iphigénie, which has by many commentators been 
considered one of Racine’s weakest plays, so that our analysis will have 
an all the more demonstrative value. How, then, can one understand 
Iphigénie and interpret it correctly, how detect in it a magic and delight 
and beauty which must at all hazards be defined? 

The dramatic interest of the play is simple, since it may be summed 
up in one question: “Will Iphigenia die?” But the plot cannot be said 
to be “wanting in substance,” to borrow one of Racine’s own phrases; 
indeed, it is progressively complicated by the vacillations of Agamemnon, 
who stands conflict-torn between the exigencies of politics and his love 
for his daughter. The King’s contradictory decisions have ironically un- 
foreseen results, and lead to many a psychological misinterpretation. 
Agamemnon deceives everyone—Ulysses, Achilles, and Clytemnestra— 
only to find himself in turn deceived by chance, which forever makes a 
mockery of his precautions. He wavers between two categories of false- 
hood: when he agrees to the sacrifice, he is apprehensive of the manner 
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in which Clytemnestra, Achilles and Iphigenia herself may react to his 
decision, and accordingly he gives them false explanations of it; when he 
forbids the sacrifice, the prospective political consequences of his action 
alarm him, so that he keeps it secret from Ulysses, Calchas, and the entire 
camp. Now, Agamemnon changes his mind four times in the play. As 
the curtain rises, the father in him has just prevailed over the king; Aga- 
memnon has decided to spare his daughter. Yet when she unexpectedly 
arrives upon the scene, he yields and orders the sacrifice. But his decep- 
tion is discovered, and it now appears that, in reality, bloodshed will attend 
the wedding rites. Unable, however, to resist the violent Clytemnestra on 
the one hand and the gentle Iphigenia on the other, Agamemnon reverses 
this decision and bids them part in secret. Yet this attempt is thwarted, 
and Iphigenia is restrained from leaving. Henceforth nothing can prevent 
the sacrifice; and it does indeed take place—though with another victim. 

If we add to this emotion-charged suspense the dramatic misunder- 
standing concerning the feelings of Achilles which occupies the end of 
the second act, and the uneasiness evoked by the mystifying Eriphyle, we 
shall see how our interest is constantly kept alive, and that the movement 
of Iphigénie is perhaps more broken than that of the poet’s other tragedies. 
In these, the interplay of characters proceeds at a more unremitting rate: 
the five acts of Iphigénie comprise thirty-seven scenes, while those of 
Bérénice total only twenty-nine, and those of Andromaque, twenty-eight. 
The division into scenes thus gives a telling clue to this aspect of the plot. 
Andromaque, Bérénice, Mithridate and Phédre are all of equal length, at 
least within a hundred lines. But Iphigénie exceeds Bérénice (which is 
Racine’s briefest play) by as many as three hundred lines, and constitutes, 
if we neglect the choruses of Athalie, his longest tragedy, and that most 
laden with action. 

The intricacy of the plot is paralleled by its violence and downright 
brutality. What is at stake in this drama is the life of a girl whose father 
sacrifices it, in fact, at the altar of his own ambition. For it is not from 
fear of the gods that Agamemnon trembles, but from fear of public opin- 
ion, of the other chiefs, of the Army. Clytemnestra is not unaware of this 
when she cries: 


L’orgueil de voir vingt rois vous servir et vous craindre; 
Tous les droits de l’empire en vos mains confiés, 
Cruel, c'est 4 ces dieux que vous sacrifiez. 


Although Iphigénie, as we shall see later, is altogether a religious 
tragedy, its characters act (or think they act) upon purely secular motives. 
The off thing in which Achilles believes is his own manly courage. “Ne 
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songeons qu’a nous rendre immortels comme eux-mémes,” he declares: 
his exploits, he feels confident, will raise him to the rank of the gods, 
who are nothing but men who have proved themselves successful. Achil- 
les fears them not, and, averring that Iphigenia shall live despite their 
commandments, he adds: “This oracle is more trustworthy than that 
(divine one) of Calchas.” As the concluding speech asserts, Achilles is 
strong enough to “cleave the gods with discord,” and perhaps it is not so 
much the gods as the threats of Achilles which impel the “bewildered” ' 
Calchas to select another victim. Thus, the conflict seems to be confined 
to an earthly level, and the expressions which the characters hurl at one 
another like so many missiles, are sometimes far removed from the lofty 
context of the poetry: “Very well,” says Achilles to Iphigenia, “let's say 
nothing more about it”; while Agamemnon assails him with the question: 
“Why ask me, since you know already?” 

Yes, the characters are of the human race: Agamemnon with his ambi- 
tion, his moral cowardice, his inner conflicts; Clytemnestra with her wrath 
as the mother bereaved of her pledge; even Iphigenia, who accepts her 
cruel fate with no unquivering resignation. As for the action, it appears 
to spring solely from the wills and passions of the characters; in fact, 
however, it is exclusively dominated by the gods. “The wrath of the gods 
doth call for a victim,” ... “the wrath of the gods we must propitiate.” 
Iphigénie takes up the ancient theme of an oracle which, though men 
endeavour to evade it with their idle shifts, moves forward to its in- 
exorable fulfilment. On two occasions this oracle seems foiled by an acci- 
dent, but the gods are watching and waiting in ambush: 


Les dieux n’ont pas voulu qu’il vous ait recontrée, 
Ils ont trompé les soins d'un pére infortuné. 


There is not a single aspect of this psychological drama that does not 
invite a religious interpretation. Behind the barest gesture, a divine mover 
may be discerned; even when the characters hesitate, they are guided by 
those Powers whom none can see and whose purposes are known to none. 
If everything appears to lead up to Iphigenia’s death, Eriphyle is not 
fooled: in those tragically lucid lines in which she becomes Orestes’ sister 
in damnation, she declares: 


Tu verras que les dieux n’ont dicté cet oracle 
Que pour croitre a la fois sa gloire et mon tourment. 


The gods make fools of mortals, and use them as their sport until the very 
end of the play, where we suddenly see Eriphyle substituted for Iphigenia 
by that god-inspired conjuring-trick. 
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Racine was not content to let his heroes’ fidelity to human nature and 
to human action endow mythology with corporeal substance, to transform 
allegory into symbol, and symbol into a unique adventure; he produces 
a legend: he invents the character Eriphyle; and this creation, so far from 
seeming like an extraneous patch, is so well woven into the texture of the 
story that anyone reading the Euripidean tragedy after the Racinian would 
find the former less satisfactorily organized and unified. Racine guards 
perhaps more scrupulously than the infidel Euripides the religious mis- 
sion of tragedy. Eriphyle’s connection with the plot does not lie merely 
in her love for Achilles, her hatred of Iphigenia, and the fact that, by 
betraying her rival, she causes her recapture by the Greeks. She reveals 
the obscurity with which the gods enshroud their oracles and their in- 
scrutable Justice. Finally, she is instrumental in unravelling the plot, by 
that dramatic substitution to which we have already referred, and which, 
though unexpected, is by no means altogether unprepared, for Eriphyle 
is aware that “without yielding her life” she may not “know her identity”; 
she must needs learn both her origin and her death sentence. Nor is she 
the only one who prepares us for the catastrophe. “Doth an oracle say all 
it seemeth to say?” wonders Clytemnestra, adding that there is another 
“daughter of Helena’s blood,” an offspring from Theseus’ “furtive union.” 
That daughter, it turns out, is Eriphyle! 

And yet, despite this warning, the spectator remains in the presence 
of a psychological drama, which he could not do if the characters’ freedom 
of action were to crumble beneath the weight of the immortals’ im- 
mutable decrees. Free will and predestination are at once distinct and 
blended here in a manner quite unmatched in other tragedies. The heroes 
of Iphigénie occupy a privileged position indeed, for Aulis is but a sub- 
sidiary of Olympus; the characters walk a world inextricably linked to the 
divine. Agamemnon is “on either side descended from the blood of Jupi- 
ter.” Achilles is called a “worthy offspring of the gods.” It is the blood of 
very gods that the gods exact when they demand the blood of Iphigenia. 
A vaguely detected conflict among gods seems—as indeed so often hap- 
pens in the I/iad—to superimpose itself upon the conflict among men. 
When Clytemnestra exclaims that the blood to be spilt is “the pure blood 
of him who unleashes the thunder,” she seeks to interest her family’s 
gods in her cause: they could not possibly have ordered their own blood 
to be shed. Here the gods are not hiding behind the curtain: they—or at 
any rate their descendants—are on the stage. And presently all is astir; 
mythology invades the theatre; and even the inaction of Nature reflects 
the gods’ participation, as when the sea is calm because of Neptune's 
slumber: “But all is asleep: wind, and army, and Neptune.” Let it not 
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be thought that this divine participation is purely a matter of rhetorical 
embellishment. 

And just this intermediate position of the characters, moving as they do 
in the twilight world of heroes without being either god or men, helps 
to create a Certain poetic atmosphere in which Racine links up with 
Homer. These heroes wish to live their legendary parts, live up to their 
expected greatness. They feel a kind of yearning for that delightful and 
yet awful future—already a past for Fate’s pupilless eyes—which will 
bring them inside the Pantheon. Before them is the Trojan War, which 
shall yield them death and deathlessness. Iphigenia stands at the entrance 
to Glory’s Elysian Fields, which her sacrifice will open up to her, and 
which meanwhile casts the beam of eternity upon this youthful bride of 
Death: 

Jespére que du moins un heureux avenir 
A vos faits immortels joindra mon souvenir; 


Et qu'un jour mon trépas, source de votre gloire, 
Ouvrira le récit d'une si belle histoire. 


It is the scarcely hidden hope of these god-elected souls that they may 
be transfigured into tragedy or epic; in truth, Iphigenia sacrifices herself to 
Euripides, to Racine or Goethe, as Achilles—whose sacrifice will follow 
that of Iphigenia—does to the Iliad. Thus, each of these heroes succumbs 
to the charm of his legend; Achilles is well aware, as in Book Eighteen 
of the Iliad, that death as well as glory awaits him in Troy: “The Fates, 
it is true, foretold it to my mother.” And yet he runs forward, for happy 
are they “Who shall find Ilion’s fatal day.” Tragedy is borne aloft by the 
enthusiasm of these fabulous men, who, that they might match the 
gods, threw themselves, beneath the beauty of a Grecian sky, into a 
splendid if fatal adventure. All the freshness of the beginning of Time is 
here preserved, with the youth and the vigour of an adolescent world. 


Such is the poetic atmosphere that has miraculously found expression 
in the [phigénie. If one were not constantly swept forward by its dramatic 
movement, which lends to each line—be it will or be it fate—the im- 
portance of an action, one would be tempted to regard this play as an 
admirable anthology of Racine’s poetry. To an even greater extent than 
is the case in other tragedies, almost every line gives the impression of 
having come to the poet as a fortuitous and yet deserved discovery—a 
discovery of perfection and of nicety. We may be certain that Iphigénie 
is among the most carefully written plays, even to the minutest detail of 
its style. Now and again the progress of the tragedy is momentarily ar- 
rested by some happy touch of plastic reproduction, and crystallized into 
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some symbolic picture, which takes its place in the Eternity of Greek 
vases: the crowned sterns of the ships; the overturned funeral pyre; Aga- 
memnon veiling his face. But, more important, verbal pregnancy is here 
endowed with the unbending flexibility of a music which lends itself to 
all without ever ceasing to be itself. With its gentle contemplation 
(adagio), its furious outbursts (molto agitato), its triumphant convic- 
tion (rondo), the tragedy unfolds like a sonata or an oratorio. Racine 
has discovered a language that is at once singing and significant; incanta- 
tion and demonstration fuse in the texture of the verb; [phigénie opens 
up to us the spirit of poetry itself—poetry that infinitely transcends all 
intellectualistic classification into “pure” and “non-pure.” 

Thus a play like [phigénie supplies, simultaneously or in rotation, all 
the differing needs which it is possible for a member of any audience to 
feel as he or she enters the theatre doors. The dramatic conflict, as the 
ancients used to call it, is violent, and for long permits uncertainty. The 
interest does not fade, and the public, agreeably alarmed by the mysterious 
Eriphyle, wonders on till the end what could be the outcome of the drama; 
the situation, the plot and the passions have a cruel intensity rarely attained 
by those writers of melodrama who employ every conceivable device— 
including the basest—in order to stir their audience. But what dominates 
the drama is a tragic emotion which, beyond the hollow bustle of its char- 
acters, reveals a vast, a terrifying presence; will and fate interweave and 
form intricate designs, until, little by little, the illusory nature of will 
becomes apparent, and nought remains except the rigour of inescapable 
Destiny. Tragedy assumes its office, and orchestrates, where the all-too- 
human borders the divine, a solemn meditation upon the finitude of man. 
Notwithstanding, the poetic transmutation sweeps on, sweeps on across 
the fields of drama and of tragedy; the tragic vision stays the action and 
condenses it into a myth at once poetic and philosophical; the human 
legend becomes incarnate in a heart-rending and a liberating music; 
meaning is forgotten and surrenders to the melody; and the lament be- 
comes a Cantata. 

Our over-simplification of matters has, no doubt, been coarse, but it 
will enable us to see that lphigénie—and an analysis of most of Racine’s 
other works would promptly yield a like conclusion—is an accomplished 
drama whether we approach it from the point of view of plot, of tragedy, 
or of poetic genius. And in this threefold excellence lies one of the ex- 
planations for our poet’s present fortune, which to some extent is founded 
(as artists’ fortunes often are) upon a certain number of clouded issues. 
Critics and lovers of Racine there are, who value his plays first and fore- 
most for the compactness and the violence of their action; next, there are 
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those who admire him mainly as the originator of a new conception of 
tragedy, more adapted than anything the Greeks devised, to the philosophy 
of our modern world; while others, finally, are sensitive to his poetic 
qualities alone, and care little or nothing about the structural or psy- 
chological merits of his plays. Yet all join hands in praising him, much 
in the manner of the Molinists and Thomists, who, according to Pascal, 
had leagued together by adopting the term “proximate power” without 
having anything like similar conceptions of its meaning. 

The strange confusion that pertains to the plays of Racine is graphi- 
cally illustrated by a trivial fact: although all his tragedies contain the 
elements we have noted, they do so, of course, to varying degrees; thus, 
Andromaque is mostly tragic, Bajazet, dramatic, and Iphigénie, poetic. 
It follows that critics cannot possibly agree as to the comparative value 
of his tragedies: each discovers “the real” (i.e., his own) Racine in a 
different play. Whereas, in the case of Corneille, the Polyeucte is unani- 
mously preferred to the Agésilas despite the most absurd endeavours to 
restore the latter play to fame; and, in that of Voltaire, Candide is uni- 
versally preferred to the Hemriade (if such a comparison be at all mean- 
ingful ), something totally different occurs as soon as we come to Racine. 
One critic reserves his praises for the “tragic violence and the symmetrical 
construction” of the Andromaque; another holds that the spirit of Racine 
reveals itself in a significant fashion only in the “discreetly melodious” 
Bérénice; according to a third, Racine is nowhere else himself than in the 
“subtle tortures” of his Phédre; while a fourth opines that Racine finds 
his supreme fulfilment only in the “grandiose apologetics” of the Athalie. 
Which are we to believe? If we neglected to read Racine himself and were 
content to read his critics—and such things happen, you know; if we 
faithfully consulted all their literature from Sainte-Beuve to Thierry 
Maulnier, from Sarcey to Father Bremond, Racine would soon appear 
to us in the mentally frustrating garb of a dramatic Proteus, elusive and 
misleading. There can be no doubt, for instance, that Sarcey betrayed 
utter unfamiliarity with Racine the poet, and Racine the tragedian, when 
he proclaimed with what he considered boldness that a Racinian tragedy 
was almost as amusing as a boulevard play, and likened its contents to the 
fourth-page news items in a French newspaper. In a like manner, Father 
Bremond wilfully overlooked the tragic and dramatic aspects of Racine’s 
works when, in an otherwise most perspicacious treatment, he laid an 
altogether disproportionate stress upon the incantational splendour of their 
poetry. 

Does this preclude the possibility of ever attaining to an all-embracing 
understanding of Racine? That much I do not wish to claim; all I am 
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anxious to show is that his richness and his pregnancy go far toward ex- 
plaining his survival, our interest in him to-day, and his influence in often- 
times opposed directions. The various gods that dramatists at different 
times invoke are blended in this dramatic Pantheon, and, more than any 
other factor, this successful fusion has assured him of a place in our pres- 
ent, complex age. 

The past thirty years have witnessed in France a rebirth of poetic 
drama, and a return to her tragic tradition. Between Henri Bataille and 
Edouard Bourdet, the language of the theatre was in obsequious thrall to 
realistic and naturalistic bondage; no longer was the stage a sanctuary re- 
spectfully reserved for the performance of a ritual; it was merely a street, 
a sitting-room, a small café, a hotel room; and the language it employed 
was the language spoken in a street, a small café, a sitting-room. In its 
endeavour to be “natural,” the theatre, unmindful of its former calling, 
became entangled in ludicrous conventions, and was sounding the base- 
strings of vulgarity. By now, however, all French dramatists are conscious 
of the need for a distinctive language. Not that their language is the 
language of Racine: in Giraudoux, in Montherlant and in Maurice Clavel, 
it sparkles and vibrates too much, and its romantic heritage weighs heavily 
upon it; but it does bring us closer to an understanding of Racine, whose 
influence upon contemporary dramatic works is further and still better 
illustrated by their structure. The qualities of economy and discipline are 
again esteemed and sought; Stéve Passeur's Je vivrai un grand amour 
might well be called a Racinian tragedy, by reason of its intensity, direct- 
ness, and restraint. 

But it is in restoring tragedy to its place upon the stage, or in creating 
for it a place upon the screen, that we are most indebted to Racine. The 
supernatural element had already been brought back to the stage by the 
symbolist dramatists, notably by Ibsen (and, to a somewhat lesser extent, 
by Maeterlinck ). But the public was slow in casting off the “very Parisian” 
comedy and the “new style” of middle-class drama. Has it, indeed, cast 
them off to this day? Be that as it may, the success achieved by Girau- 
doux’s Electre in 1937-38 was of historical and sociological significance. 
More and more people eagerly hastened to witness a genuine tragedy, of 
metaphysical import throughout, which again attacked the traditional 
problem of man’s relationship with the gods. Because of its author's cus- 
tomary style, his predilection for refined disguises and for emblematic 
characters, many doubtless missed its point and its significance, and were 
more reminded of Italian comedy than of Greek tragedy. The meta- 
physical rebirth, to which Claudel gave expression in Christian, and Sartre, 
in philosophic terms, was bound to penetrate the theatre. Is it not natural 
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that many should have more or less consciously turned to Racine for in- 
spiration? It does indeed appear as if Racine, more than any other man, 
prescribed the form that modern tragedy should take. By an impulsive con- 
version comparable to the Copernican and Kantian revolutions, he brought 
Olympus into the heart and soul of men; he created a mythology of the 
passions, and thus has left his traces on our age, since modern psycho- 
analysis consists in little more than an unenlightened exploitation of 
Racinian psychology. Any effort to create a genuine tragedy of modern 
man was hence obliged to borrow from Racine. Anouilh was well aware 
of this; in his Antigone, he is not satisfied to return to the great tragic 
tradition, but feels the need for indefatigable explanations—for the bene- 
fit of a public which he appears to give but little credit for intelligence— 
of the progress of the plot, the downfall of his heroes, the omnipresence 
of Destiny; and goes to such lengths in his endeavour to be understood, 
that he offers not so much a tragedy as an evening course in Racine. The 
same thing happened to Thierry Maulnier, whose critique of Racine is 
in many respects praise-worthy. So imbued was he with his subject that 
his La Course des Rois, performed in 1947, was not so much an original 
tragedy as a sort of compendium Racinae, a collection of practical com- 
prehension exercises on Racine. Our poet's continued place among us 
was thus beyond all doubt cemented, but excessively so. Sartre is perhaps 
more faithful to the spirit of Racine by feeling less literalistically bound 
to it; the concentrated dramatic method to which he clearly adheres is the 
method of Racine, whose every tragedy might accurately bear, by way of 
subtitle, the name of one of Sartre’s plays: No Exit. 

And thus, without the slightest need in these pages to trace the in- 
fluence of Racine’s tragedies upon the cinema, it is evident enough that 
modern drama is characterized by its search for the transcendent, and 
by its creation of a poetic diction proper for the stage; and that these are 
among Racine’s essential contributions. In Electre we have poetry but 
little action; in Sartre’s Hwis-Clos we have action but little poetry. Drama- 
tists as well as critics share Racine among them, and not one feels worthy 
of accepting his entire heritage alone. It is in this fact, perhaps, that we 
should seek the reason for Racine’s distinctive place in our age. Authors 
and critics alike-feel a more or less unconscious yearning for Racine, as one 
sighs for a golden age that once united in abundant harmony the qualities 
of which no more than some can presently be chosen. And they remember 
him, these most unhappy heirs, with marvel, longing, and bewilderment, 
as the Lagides or the Seleucides, pining for the unity of yesteryear, re- 
membered the Alexandrian Empire. 

(Translated by John M. Guret) 
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The Smile of Moliére 


No other writer in the world has ranged with such sovereign virtuosity 
as Moliére over the whole keyboard of comedy. He makes us realize, 
as can no one else, how complex is the phenomenon of laughter. If we 
then go on to inquire the meaning of the strange muscular contortion 
called laughter, and why we laugh, it is clear to us from the beginning 
that the answer cannot be a simple one. 


THEORIES OF THE COMIC 


We may start with the classical formula to be found in Kant’s Critique 
of Judgment: “Laughter is an emotion aroused by the sudden trans- 
mutation into nothing of a tense expectation.” Kant is well aware that 
this “sudden transmutation” is in itself not amusing, and he hits on a very 
curious round-about way to explain laughter. Transmutation into nothing 
gives pleasure indirectly, through the influence of the representation on 
one’s body and the reciprocal influence of body on mind, “not because 
the representation is objectively an object of amusement (for how can 
an expectation that is not fulfilled be amusing? ), but simply because, as 
the mere play of representation, this transmutation into nothing establishes 
an equilibrium of the vital forces in the body.” He describes with en- 
tertaining meticulousness how that occurs. “Since the jump away from 
what set the string vibrating, so to speak, happened suddenly, and was 
not a gradual cessation,” it causes a movement in the mind and a cor- 
responding internal movement of the body: 


a reciprocal tightening and release of the elastic parts of our 
viscera, which communicates itself to the diaphragm (similar to 
that felt by ticklish people), while the lungs expel the air at 
closely spaced intervals and thus bring about a movement favorable 
to the health, which alone, and not what occurs in the mind, is 
the real cause of pleasure at a thought which fundamentally rep- 
resents nothing. 


Schopenhauer, in The World as Will and Representation, finds it un- 
necessary to demonstrate the incorrectness of Kant’s theory of the ridicu- 
lous. He traces back laughter to the perception of the “incongruousness of 
what is thought with what is seen.” 


Seeing is the primordial way of knowing, inseparable from animal 
nature, and in which everything is presented that gives the will 
immediate satisfaction. It is the medium of the present, of enjoyment 
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and of joyfulness, and it involves no exertion. The opposite is true 
of thought: this is knowledge raised to the second power, the 
practice of which always demands an effort that at times is consider- 
able; and its conceptions—since as the medium of the past, the fu- 
ture and of earnestness they constitute the vehicle of our fears, of 
our contrition and of all our anxieties—often set themselves up 
against the satisfaction of our immediate wishes. So it is inevitably a 
delightful experience to see how reason, this severe, untiring, ex- 
cessively bothersome schoolmarm, is for once convicted of inad- 


equacy.’ 

F. T. Vischer also objects to Kant’s explanation as determining merely 
the process and not the content. “It does not indicate what arouses this 
expectation and what dissolves it into nothing” (see Ueber das Erhabene 
und Komische, also his Aesthetik). He himself provides the completion 
for content: the expectation is aroused 


by something sublime which is heralded, involving a greater or 
lesser degree of pathos; it is dissolved by the trifling matter of some- 
thing belonging to the baser phenomenal world, and which, hither- 
to unnoticed, now gets between the legs of the sublime and sends 


it toppling. 


If the beautiful can be defined as the absolute union of the spiritual and 
the sensual elements, in the sublime the spiritual element, or the infinite, 
the idea, towers above the sensual; while in the comic, on the other hand, 
the material, sensual element establishes its undisputed sway. “In the. sub- 
lime the idea says to the image: I, in you, possess validity, not you your- 
self. In the comical the image says to the idea: you need me, you do not 
exist outside of me, I am you.” 

In even more radical fashion, Baudelaire traces back the phenomenon 
of the comic to a clash between two levels of human behavior, declaring 
laughter to be a consequence of original sin. “What is so amusing,” he 
asks, 


1 In discovering incongruousness, one may proceed on one occasion from reality to 
the concept, on another from the concept to reality. Schopenhauer gives this ex- 
ample of the former: “A Paris theatre audience once insisted that the Marseil- 
laise should be played, and when this was not done began shouting and creat- 
ing such an uproar that at last a police commissar appeared on the stage and 
declared that nothing which had not been announced on the playbill was per- 
mitted to take place in the theatre. ‘And you, sir,’ a voice called out, ‘are you 
on the playbill?’—a notion which aroused universal laughter.” For the second 
type of absurdity, which goes from the abstract concept to the reality or the 
image represented in the concept, Schopenhauer gives this example: “After 
someone had declared that he was fond of going for solitary walks, an Aus- 
trian said to him: ‘You like to go for walks by yourself? So do I! Let’s go 
together.’ He starts out from the notion ‘A pleasure which two people enjoy 
can be enjoyed by them in common,’ and places under this rubric the case which, 
in actual fact, excludes mutual enjoyment.” 
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in the spectacle of a man falling on ice or on the street, that the 
face of his brother in Christ should be extraordinarily contorted 
and the muscles of his face suddenly begin to play like a clock at 
midday or like a mechanical toy? The poor devil has hurt him- 
self, he may even have broken a limb. No matter, out bursts the 
laughter, suddenly and irresistibly. 


Baudelaire tries to get at the bottom of the strange phenomenon. “Deep 
down in the man who laughs,” he says in De l’Essence du Rire, “wil! 
always be found something close to unconscious haughtiness. That is 
the real starting point: I don’t fall; J walk upright; my foot is reliable 
and sure. No such misadventure could happen to me.” Baudelaire goes so 
far as to discover something Satanic in all laughter. He points out that 
Jesus Christ was indeed angry and shed tears, but that he cannot be 
imagined laughing. With an eye on Pascal’s doctrine of the infinitely 
lofty and the infinitely base in man’s character, he sees the comic as 
springing from the “clash of the two infinities.” 

If the intellectual factor in laughter here seems to be strangely ex- 
aggerated, his contemporary Herbert Spencer onesidedly stresses the physi- 
ological aspect. His theory, developed round 1860, is summarized by 
Chapiro as follows, in his L’Illusion comique: 


Every emotion releases certain nervous forces in the organism. 
These forces are usually used up in man’s conscious activity. But 
a sudden redirection of the stream of energy may occur, disturbing 
the normal flow, and then there remains a surplus of unused force, 
which must find an outlet along the path of least resistance. Since 
the muscles of the face and neck are relatively small and easy to 
move, the dammed up energy can most readily discharge itself 
through them. This discharge is laughter. 


Sigmund Freud, too, explains the satisfaction in laughter as “spared ef- 
fort.” The sense of well-being created by the comical “is nothing else but 
the mood of a period of life in which we were accustomed to accomplish 
the work of the psyche with little effort, the mood of our childhood.” 
Midway between the stressing of the intellectual and of the physiological 
factors is to be found Henri Bergson, who with his anti-rationalistic at- 
titude comes close to the theory of Schopenhauer, but reveals completely 
new aspects of the comic from the standpoint of his vitalistic philosophy. 
He places the accent firmly on the psycho-biological factor. The main 
thesis of his Le Rire is that the comical always exposes a defective ad- 
justment to life. We laugh when someone loses contact with reality 
owing to some bodily or intellectual rigidity. He can no longer follow life 
in its wonderful mobility, and behaves like a lump of material or a wound 
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up repeating watch. “We always laugh, when a man produces on us the 
impression of a thing.” The basic formula for the comic is “something 
mechanical imposed on the living.” 


What is stiff, finished, mechanical as contrasted with the supple, 
the ever-changing, the living, absent-mindedness as contrasted with 
wide-awake attentiveness, in a word, the automatic as opposed to 
spontaneous activity, that is what laughter underscores and would 
wish to correct. 


In his essay, Bergson sets up a social factor in laughter right beside the 
biological factor. In the comical there stands revealed a particular un- 
adaptedness of the individual to society. “Our laughter is always the 
laughter of a collectivity.” A stiffening in opposition to social life effects 
what is necessary for the occurrence of laughter, the emotional freeing of 
the spectator. “Unsociability in the individual, the insensitivity of the 
spectator, they, in a word, are the two essential conditions.” 

This dropping out from the community is a consequence of mechaniza- 
tion, of “automatism.” For this reason comic personages are always types, 
pasteboard figures and not living characters. One says “a Tartuffe,” but 
never “a Phédre.” 

Bergson the Frenchman here links up the social and the biological 
factors of laughter, quite naively equating life with the community: 


What life and society ask of us is an ever watchful attentiveness 
which grasps every aspect of the actual situation, an elasticity of 
body and mind which enables us to adapt ourselves to the situation. 
Tension and elasticity are the complementary forces by which life 
is set in motion. 


It is not enough that each man should be alive within himself and not 
abandon himself to the easy automatism of acquired habits, he must aim 
at an even more sensitive equilibrium of the various expressions of the 
will, which will dovetail ever more exactly into each other. For this reason 
laughter is a “social gesture.” 


Through the fear it arouses, it makes supple once more whatever 
mechanical stiffness might still remain on the surface of the body 
social . . . stiffness of body, mind and character, which society 
wishes to remove, in order to create in its members the greatest 


possible suppleness and sociability. 


If we are chiefly struck by the disconnectedness of the motifs in 
Bergson’s analyses, despite their richness—since for the non-Frenchman 
the identification of the social and the vital is not at once evident—more 
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recent theories are characterized by their attempt to connect the various 
factors organically. 

Benedetto Croce unites the intellectual with the psycho-physiological. 
Like Kant he starts out from the thwarted expectation which, like 
Vischer, he endows with a tendency to the sublime. 


When, for example, we hear about someone's sublime and heroic 
resolution and anticipate in our imagination a sublime and heroic 
deed, we tense our psychic energies to the utmost, in order worthily 
to encounter this noble deed. But when, in the place of the sub- 
lime and heroic deed which the beginning and tone of the account 
led us to expect, suddenly and by an unexpected turn a petty, silly, 
trivial deed follows, quite out of keeping with our expectation, 
then we feel deceived, and the consciousness of the deceit causes 
a momentary discomfort. But instantly this is followed by the over- 
flowing of a new feeling: the tense expectation is dissolved, the 
damned up psychic forces, which have turned out to be superfluous, 
are set free, and we feel ourselves at once relieved and healed; 
that is the satisfaction of the comic, with its physical correspondence, 
laughter (Estetica come scienza dell’espressione e linguistica gen- 


erale). 

Even more all-embracing is the synthesis of Emil Staiger in his 
Grundbegriffe der Poetik. Linking up with the philosophy of Heidegger, 
he designates the intellectual factor as a “Project.” It is the “synthetic 
effort which, in keeping with the pattern ‘being ahead’ and ‘coming back 
to... ,' makes every experience and all knowledge possible.” Opposed 
to this attitude, which belongs to the “higher essence” of man, is the com- 
monplace, the sober, which can reach down into the naive, the obscene, 
the bestial, to “depths of elemental sensuality,” and which is called the 
“Factual.” For the comic to arise, it is necessary 


that the Factual should require a lesser effort of tension than the 
Projected, that the same striving, which attempts to maintain a 
Project, should suddenly reveal itself as transposed . . .. The comedian 
makes tense, in order to slacken. He acts as if he were aiming high, 
the moment we exert ourselves he spares us the exertion and prof- 
fers something that in itself is immediately valid. “Why?’— 
“Why indeed?”—that is the rhythm to which our understanding 
conforms. 


The comic, like the tragic, is concerned with the “destiny of the 
finite.” But whereas the tragic bursts the frame of the existing world, 
“of the comic it is true to say that it refuses to fit in a world-frame and 
exists outside the frame in a perfectly natural, non-problematic way.” 

Staiger then investigates the problem of how this release comes about, 
this sudden slumping to the lower level, this refusal to fit within a 
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picture. He points out that a mature person may indeed laugh at a cor- 
pulent man but not at a hunchback. Neither fits in the picture. “Here the 
picture is formed by that relational system of an organic whole we have 
in mind when we look at a human body.” Why is the reaction different? 
Answer: “Whatever will not fit in the picture must be pleasurable and 
directly sufficient in itself.” The misshappenness of the hunchback is 
not pleasurable, it awakens the feeling of suffering and deficiency. But a 
Falstaff reminds one of extravagantly good living. “A man who con- 
sists primarily of belly, we reflect, has an easier time than we ourselves 
and offers a noteworthy example.” Thus laughter leads to something 
which “is sufficient unto itself and presents carefree existence in a flatter- 


ing light.” 
RESOLUTION OF THE DEBATE 


Surveying all these theories, we soon perceive that, in spite of their mani- 
fold points of agreement, all sorts of disturbing discords arise. Various 
questions remain unanswered. How are the different levels related to one 
another? What is the connection between the intellectual, the psycho- 
biological and the physiological components? In what way does the social 
factor impinge upon these superimposed layers? How can Staiger's Fal- 
staff be reconciled with Bergson’s sclerotic heroes? Is anything pleasing 
and well-rounded to be discovered in these wooden souls, in the absurd 
pedants of Moliére? What does it mean, fundamentally, to find one’s way 
back to the finite? How can it be that the thwarted expectation, the in- 
congruousness of what is thought and what is seen, the tension between 
sublimity and triviality, the clash of the infinitely lofty and the infinitely 
base, the pressure of the mechanical on the living, the reification of man, 
the failure to fit in the picture and whatever other formulas are invoked, 
dispense joy on one occasion and grief on another, so that in one case 
the nervous energy set free is released in liberating laughter, in the other 
in a convulsive and desperate sobbing? 

To see the central question at stake more distinctly, we must take 
a closer look at the basic factors which have so far crystallized. “Nature” 
is opposed to “spirit.” On the one side instinct, compulsion, urge, drive, 
inclination, passionate desire. On the other, expectation, project, idea, a 
counting in advance on the value which has yet to be actualized. The 
result of these two elements’ interplay is the transformation of man and 
world: “education” and “culture.” 

But how is this fruitful interplay brought about? The secret lies in the 
paradoxical fact: culture is the conquest of nature by natural means. 

First of all man must overcome nature. That demands a certain ef- 
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fort. The cultural forms—language, art, technology, custom, morality, 
law, religion—with the corresponding institutions—school, guild, “society,” 
the lawcourts, the State, the Church—always exert, to begin with, a 
pressure and a constraint. No one invents his own language, he must 
painfully acquire the already established grammar. No one founds his 
own private law, he must bow to public law. 

But nature must not lag behind. It must not be suppressed or forced 
into a corner. The urge is the impelling force. The spirit does but guide; 
without the urge it is powerless. If evolution takes the right path, culture 
becomes a second nature. What has been imposed from the outside be- 
comes an inner, vitalizing factor. Out of constraint arises the higher free- 
dom: creative power. Then harmony rules between urge and spirit, 
between tension and the directedness of a life, between the drive that 
wells up out of the ultimate dark foundations, out of the womb of the 
earth, and man’s shape, that constructs itself amidst increasing clarity, 
and the world’s order. 

Now we can discern the decisive relationships. This process always 
takes place in two dimensions: upwards and outwards. With every step 
upwards, the horizon widens. The struggle upward to fullness of life is 
at the same time a broadening out towards the totality of the world. 
Corresponding to the inner wholeness of man is the outer wholeness of 
the universe. Every genuine realization is a path to totality. But totality 
is not a natural product; the highest form of totality confronting man in 
a concrete shape is the human community. 


This whole process is reflected in the basic dimensions of poetry. 
While lyric poetry evokes rather the fullness of life, and the epic the 
breadth of the world, drama concerns itself with the act which is directed 
towards the totality of man and the world, towards the human encounter. 
How do men come together? How do their ways part? Those are the 
basic questions of drama. Other questions related to them: How 
does a man come to himself? How does he lose his grip on himself? And, 
too: How does a man come to the reality of the world? How does he 
fall away from it? Here great and simple things are involved, freedom, 
love, wholeness, on which depend the deepest joy and the deepest suffer- 
ing of man. On freedom, which through love becomes wholeness. Every- 
thing is connected: a man becomes himself by coming to the other and 
building a world with him. Conversely, if a man does not come to him- 
self, he misses the other and drops out of the world-frame. Inner os- 
sification leads to outer rigidity. He who is inwardly unfree can only do 
violence to the other, he must treat him as an object to be possessed. 
Freedom and love are transformed into the lust for power and possession. 
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Eccentricity leads to exclusion. The striving towards totality that misses 
the way becomes totalitarian constraint. 


THE EXAMPLE OF MOLIERE 


This has led us directly to the problem of comedy. In it we are always 
concerned with a distorted human relationship. But the question is: what 
must be the nature of the distortion, if it is not to become destruction, 
the destruction of the world, moving us to fear, destruction of man, mov- 
ing us to compassion? What must happen for the disturbance to awaken, 
not fear and compassion, but liberating laughter? This is all concentrated 
in the question of the release, of the sudden sense of distance from the 
afflicted person, which is experienced both as an inner liberation and a 
joyous return to the reality of life and of human society.” Let Moliére 
himself supply the answer. The first play in which he reveals his entire 
humanity and mastery is L’Ecole des Maris, a comedy in three acts, which 
was performed for the first time on June 24, 1661, in the Palais Royal, 
and which Moliére himself, in the dedication to his patron, the King’s 
brother, describes as “le premier ouvrage que je mets de moi-méme au 
jour.” The theme suited him so well that in the following year he used 
it in another play, L’Ecole des Femmes, which “set all Paris by the ears.” 
It was the greatest success that Moliére was ever to experience. It also 
aroused the hostility he would have to fight against throughout his life. 
He first sought to defend himself with his play La Critique de l’Ecole des 
Femmes. It could be seen that he considered himself attacked in person. 
Not without reason. In the Ecole des Maris, Armande Béjart appeared for 
the first time. She was the daughter or sister of Moliére’s colleague and 
friend of his youth Madeleine Béjart. The marriage of the forty-year old 
poet with the actress of twenty, in 1662, was the occasion of a public 
scandal which might have become dangerous for Moliére, had not the 
King taken him under his personal protection. 

L’Ecole des Maris begins with a dispute between two brothers, Sgana- 
relle and Ariste. Sganarelle reveals himself even in the opening lines as 
self-willed and obstinate: 


2 “It had been forgotten that the theatre was but a mirror and that its effect de- 
pended exclusively on the way in which the spectator recognized himself in 
this mirror . . . Now the relationship between the image presented by the 
mirror and the spectator can be understood only within these two limiting 
cases: the spectator recognizes himself completely in it, and identifies himself 
with the image,—or on the contrary he declines to establish this identity, de- 
nying any resemblance, any point in common. In the first case is born the tragic 
atmosphere, in the second, the comic. One implies participation, involvement, 
identification; the other, liberation, rupture, deliverance.” P.-A. Touchard, 
Dionysos, Apologie pour le thédtre. 
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... j'ai pour tout conseil ma fantaisie a suivre, 
Et me trouve fort bien de ma facon de vivre. 


Ariste warns him of the dangers of this cranky unsociability: 


Cette farouche humeur, dont la sévérité 

Fuit toutes les douceurs de la société 

A tous vos procédés inspire un air bizarre, 

Et, jusques a l’habit, rend tout chez vous barbare. 


When Sganarelle asserts his good right to dress as he himself sees fit, 
Ariste rejoins with a statement that could serve as the motto of all Mo- 


liére’s theatre: 


Toujours au plus grand nombre on doit s'accomoder, 
Et jamais il ne faut se faire regarder. 

L’un et l'autre excés choque, et tout homme bien sage 
Doit faire des habits ainsi que du langage, 

N’y rien trop affecter, et sans empressement 

Suivre ce que l'usage y fait de changement . 

... il vaut mieux souffrir d’étre au nombre des fous 
Que du sage parti se voir seul contre tous. 


Now the two orphans appear, whom their father on his deathbed had en- 
trusted to the two brothers: Isabelle, who is looked after by Sganarelle, 
and Léonor, placed in the charge of Ariste. The divergent natures of the 
two brothers are clearly expressed in their attitudes to the girls. Sgana- 
relle will not grant his ward the freedom that Ariste is ready to give his: 


apg eres jentends que la mienne 

Vive a ma fantaisie, et non pas a la sienne.. . 
Qu’enfermée au logis, en personne bien sage, 
Elle s'applique toute aux choses du ménage. 


The rhyming possessive pronouns already indicate with what rigidity 
Sganarelle seizes hold of his property, and the shutting up of Isabelle 
matches his shutting off of himself from the world and from society. 
Ariste, on the other hand, is all for educative intercourse with the world 
and for unrestricted movement. He has always acceded to Léonor’s wishes: 


A ses jeunes désirs j’ai toujours consenti . 

Et l’école du monde, en I'air dont il faut vivre 
Instruit mieux, 4 mon gré, que ne fait aucun livre... 
Mon dessein n'est pas de la tyranniser . . . 


When Sganarelle advances his most forceful argument that youth too 
readily becomes accustomed to freedom and will not adopt a different 
attitude, when it is time to change one’s way of life in obedience to a 
husband, Ariste answers with the lapidary counter-question: 
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Et pourquoi la changer? 


The whole action develops from this basic situation. The next scene al- 
ready shows how Sganarelle, as a consequence of his rigidity, “falls out of 
the picture.” Valére, Isabelle’s suitor, approaches Sganarelle who, be- 
lieving himself alone (“Thinking himself alone” is repeated four times 
as a stage direction), vents his bile over the younger generation’s lack 
of discipline and expresses his intention of fleeing with all possible 
speed to the country, far from the corrupting atmosphere of the town. 
At long last he sees that Valére wants to talk to him; he reacts with 
monosyllabic brusqueness to every attempt to draw him into conversation; 
language no longer serves him as a means of intercourse, but of repulsion. 
The more he seeks, from then on, to render Isabelle subservient, the 
more does she elude him. He thinks that she is utterly in his power. The 
way in which he reduces her to the status of an object is expressed in 
the clumsy terms of endearment he heaps upon her. “Va, pouponne, mon 
coeur ... ma pauvre fanfan, pouponne de mon ame . . . mon petit nez, 
pauvre petit bouchon ...” As his attitude becomes more and more rigid, 
the young girl in love becomes of an ever greater mobility. He believes 
that he possesses in Isabelle an object with no will of its own, yet she 
makes of him a catspaw. Perceiving nothing, he acts as go-between for 
the two lovers. Beneath his very nose Isabelle makes the most glowing 
declaration of love to Valére and demands that he abduct her. The 
distance between Sganarelle’s illusory universe and the real world grows 
constantly greater. He considers himself inexpressibly superior in in- 
telligence to his brother Ariste: 


Jenrage! Par ma foi, l’age ne sert de guére 
Quand on n’a pas cela. 
(Il met le doigt sur son front) 


But a rude awakening lies ahead. Sganarelle suddenly finds himself face 
to face with reality: he himself has arranged Isabelle’s secret marriage 
with Valére. He has made himself unspeakably ridiculous. He vents his 
rage in an impotent curse against the whole female sex. But the spectator 
laughs and is refreshed by nature's victory over the presumptuous intel- 
lect. 

Now it can be seen how the release is effected. The man has misused 
his power in order to bend a weak woman to his will. This motif is ex- 
plored in L’Ecole des Femmes. The man proclaims himself representative 
of the intellect whose mission it is to educate the woman. A cultural 
form which is taken over in exterior fashion—here it is pedagogy, in 
other plays of Moliére’s it is religion, morality, learning, medicine, no- 
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bility, social custom, education, poetry—has the appearance of superiority 
and is degraded to be a means of compulsion at the service of base in- 
stincts. This masking of obscure urges as spiritual values leads to ex- 
tremely dangerous disturbances in human society. For the moment one 
is helpless. Confronting one is a spiritual exigency which one must take 
seriously. At the same time the feeling arises that nature is being violated. 
A vague oppressiveness weighs on us. But all of a sudden it turns out 
that no genuine superiority lay behind the machinery of force. We were 
taking seriously something which did not merit it. When higher spiritual 
values are revealed to be mere disguises for lower impulses, the feeling 
of fearful respect, awakened in us by all that is lofty, changes to a feeling 
of contempt and refusal. The dammed up anxiety discharges itself in a 
liberating explosion. Nature, raped by spirit, again comes into its own. 
Just as when a diverted stream finds its way back to the river bed, this 
returning of emotion to itself is accompanied by an accelerated upsurge 
of vitality. Physiologically, this finds expression in the convulsion of 
laughter. It can readily be understood that the physiological factor plays 
a special part. The illusory preponderance of the spirit had repressed the 
physical and sensuous elements which now, with a kind of explosion, 
violently assure for themselves unhampered movement. Thus every factor 
takes a hand in the process, intellectual presumption, psycho-biological 
ossification, physiological blockage, social separatism. This produces a 
state of high tension which is confused with the effort required for every 
elevation of the spirit. And when the unmasking of this pseudo-grandeur 
occurs, the compensating movement sets in violently. The greater the 
tension, the more liberating is the release now experienced. 

In contrast with tragedy, the release is not a break through into a 
vaster space, but a slipping back to the nature-determined original level. 
As a consequence, there is no development in comedy. There is only a 
tension followed by a slackening, and the great thing is to maintain the 
total tension for so long, despite the necessary partial releases, that a 
definitive release of tension is achieved at the end. The world is not 
transformed, it remains the same. Ariste’s question “Et pourquoi la 
changer?” indicates comedy's basic law. There is something relaxing and 
beneficial in this “why bother?” Such a slackening of tension is necessary 
above all in the highly tensed classical epochs. So it can be grasped why 
a perfected comedy stands beside pure tragedy, Moliére beside Racine. 
But there is also a fundamental note of resignation in every great comedy: 
Why change the world? One cannot make it anything else but what it is— 
so let us at least enjoy what we have with a clear conscience, refusing to 
be disturbed by that spoilsport, spirit, and by the schoolmarm reason. 
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Moliére’s greatness is demonstrated by the fact that his comedy comes 
very close to the tragic abyss. His Dom Juan is especially strange. Not 
the hero but the surrounding world provides the comic element in this 
comedy. The servant Sganarelle, who tries in vain to adapt himself to 
his master’s terrifying mutability, actually, after Dom Juan has been 
tragically destroyed, is left as the ninny and butt of all the laughter 
aroused by this play, at bottom so frightful. Moliére shows the skill of a 
master in veiling the abyss behind gay settings, but he cannot shut out 
the ice-cold blast that soughs across the stage. 

Moliére tried his hand at tragedy at the outset of his career, with 
Dom Garcie de Navarre; it was a failure, but he saved Dom Garcie’s 
finest lines by transferring them to the play that represents the most 
curious mixture of seriousness and gaiety, of laughter and grief, and 
is the most moving expression of his own humanity. He began to write 
it at the same time as Tartuffe and it was performed in 1666, four years 
after L’Ecole des Femmes and one year after Dom Juan. It is his Misan- 
thrope. 

The play begins with an explosion. Alceste rages at his friend Philinte, 
who has lavished tokens of affection on a man he scarcely knew by name. 
Alceste refuses to be mollified: 


Moi, je veux me facher, et ne veux point entendre. 


His fury is poured out on the whole world: 


Jentre en une humeur noire, en un chagrin profond, 
Quand je vois vivre entre eux les hommes comme ils font . 


Philinte cannot bring him round: 


Le monde par vos soins ne se changera pas .. . 
La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité, 

Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété. 

Cette grande roideur des vertus des vieux ages 
Heurte trop notre siécle et les communs usages; 
Elle veut aux mortels trop de perfection: 

Il faut fléchir au temps sans obstination; 

Et c'est une folie a nulle autre seconde 

De vouloir se méler de corriger le monde. 


Philinte’s tranquillity is not founded on a superficial indifference to 
things. He sees the world as it is: 


Oui, je vois ces défauts, dont votre 4me murmure, 
Comme vices unis a l"humaine nature; 

Et mon esprit enfin n’est pas plus offensé 

De voir un homme fourbe, injuste, intéressé, 

Que de voir des vautours affamés de carnage, 

Des singes malfaisants, et des loups pleins de rage. 
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Here Moliére’s friend La Fontaine smiles understandingly in the back- 
ground. 

But Alceste rages on, and we begin to see that behind his ethical fury 
a very personal resentment is concealed. He is engaged in a lawsuit and, 
so that the whole world may witness how unjust men can be, he will 
do nothing whatever to thwart the machinations of the other side. But 
the root-cause of his mania to improve the world lies deeper. Philinte 
puts his finger on the sore spot when he asks Alceste how his hatred of 
the superficiality of society manners can be reconciled with his love for 
the fashionable and coquettish Céliméne. He would be better off with 
the upright Eliante or the prudish Arsinoé, both of whom show a liking 
for him. Alceste admits that Céliméne has defects, but he hopes that love 
will change her. Amazed that he can be so sure of Céliméne’s love, Phil- 
inte asks why, then, since that is so, Alceste is furious about his rivals. 
Alceste replies: 


C'est qu'un coeur bien atteint veut qu'on soit tout a lui, 
Et je ne viens ici qu’a dessein de lui dire 
Tout ce que la-dessus ma passion m’inspire. 


We realize all of a sudden that we are in Céliméne’s house. The whole 
play unfolds within the magic circle drawn by the bewitching young 
society woman, and the action is aimed exclusively at preparing the 
decisive scene between Alceste and Céliméne. All the following scenes are 
so many delaying actions introduced in order to postpone the longed for 
showdown. We sense how Alceste is simmering within. He is playing 
the ridiculous part of the baffled suitor, and becomes all the funnier, as 
he gives his increasing rage the appearance of an ethical attitude. He 
thunders against society's lack of uprightness, without noticing that he is 
not being upright with himself and that the fundamental impulse be- 
hind his anger comes from his attachment to Céliméne and his desire 
to be alone with her. Moliére, with a master’s hand, has laid bare the 
foundations of human nature, in which are rooted all the comedy and 
tragedy of existence: the fact that one is fettered specifically to the very 
world one would wish to have changed. The co-existence of his love for 
Céliméne with his repudiation of the society whose soul she is, leads to an 
inner tension which finds vent in Alceste’s outbursts of rage and obstin- 
ately eccentric views. Thus he becomes a comic figure and more and more 
utterly fails to fit within the frame. 

But Alceste is not the only one to drop out of the frame. The prudish 
Arsinoé, too, and all the courtiers who swarm around Céliméne, lose out 
in the long run. Céliméne resembles Dom Juan in finding no one who 
is a match for her swirling vivaciousness, and whoever tries to seize hold 
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of her snatches at empty air and makes himself ridiculous. In this way 
all connections are dissolved and the whole social structure breaks down. 
It becomes evident that feudal aristocratic forms have had their day. 
So Alceste’s criticism of society proves to be justified, and his repudiation 
of it ceases to be comical. Tragic overtones can be detected in his final 
words: 


Trahi de toutes parts, accablé d’injustices, 

Je vais sortir d'un gouffre ot triomphent les vices, 
Et chercher sur la terre un endroit écarté 

Ou d’étre homme d’honneur on ait la liberté. 


The respect Alceste inspires in Philinte and Eliante, in spite of his rude- 
ness, is enough to show that the sympathy felt by present-day spectators 
for Alceste is no romantic modern misinterpretation, but was shared by 
Moliére himself. Eliante says quite frankly: ) 


Dans ses facons d’agir, il est fort singulier; 
Mais j’en fais, je l’'avoue, un cas particulier, 
Et la sincérité dont son Ame se pique 

A quelque chose, en soi, de noble et d’héroique, 
C'est une vertu rare au siécle d’aujourd’hui, 
Et je la voudrois voir partout comme chez lui. 


It is easy to understand that Rousseau should have identified himself 
with Alceste and that, in his Lettre a d'Alembert, he should have loosed 
a flood of apocalyptic rage against Moliére for treating the misanthropist 
as a comic figure. 

But at this point the epochs divide. Alceste is no Rousseau. He does 
not take refuge in the bosom of Mother Nature. Rousseauian “Nature” is 
still, in his eyes, a “Désert.” When Alceste calls out with pathos to 
Céliméne: 


Que vous doit importer tout le reste du monde? 


that is, for the man of the classical age, the fundamental flaw: the notion 
that the “rest of the world” can be replaced by a private love idyll in 
the bosom of Nature. Society is not dissolved. And, amidst the decay 
of the old world, the seed of a new society is formed. In the very first 
scene it can be realized that Philinte and Eliante belong together; this 
motif emerges ever anew, until at the end, with the same inevitability 
that drives Alceste and Céliméne apart, Philinte and Eliante find their 
way together to form a new community, open within and open to the 
outside. Alceste’s struggle has not been in vain. One cannot altogether 
shake him off, and it is impossible not to love him. The play finishes on 
a hopeful note: Philinte and Eliante will endeavor to liberate him from 
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his rigid isolation. In this way the synthesis is hinted at, which harmon- 
izes the comic and the tragic aspects in the personage of Alceste. 
Above all the harsh, cruel laughter aroused by Moliére’s comedy 
shines the understanding smile of Philinte. It is the expression of a love 
which suffers indeed from the flaws of human society and from the 
friend’s wrongheadedness, but which, free and great enough to avoid 
bitterness, joins up the severed threads with a tranquil joyousness and 
looks ahead towards the miracle constituted by every relationship saved, 
and dawning afresh. 
( Translated by Kenneth Douglas ) 


THEOPHIL SPOERRI, who has contributed greatly to the advancement of 
stylistic studies, recently published an extensive commentary on Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. He is Professor of the Romance Literatures at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. 








FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


A Communication 


[We print below, in English translation, a letter received by Professor 
Henri Peyre and intended for publication in Yale French Studies.] 


. .. As you know, I have had three plays performed in my life. The first 
two, which were put on at the Comédie Francaise, are still being success- 
fully acted: Asmodée has just been revived. The third play, Passage du 
malin, was a failure, to some extent because of the play itself, which was 
schematic, and to some extent because of the casting—none of the actors 
was really inside his part. 


I had vowed not to yield again to the temptation of the theatre; yet 
here I am, back from the Summer holidays with a four-act play which I 
have not spoken about to anyone here, whose title is Le Feu sur la terre 
and which will be performed at the Théatre Marigny by Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault and Madeleine Renaud, probably during the present theatrical sea- 
son or, at the latest, when the new season begins in October. 

For a novelist of my age, the theatre is indeed an almost irresistible 
temptation. I have the feeling that my work as a novelist is finished, and 
that the best novel I could write today would be “just another Mauriac.” 
In the theatre, on the contrary, I am almost a beginner, and have the per- 
haps illusory feeling that there I am renewing myself. But above all I have 
become unused to the labor involved in writing a novel, and it repells 
me; just consider what even a short novel represents: a year’s work at 
least. The play I wrote during the holidays may be worthless, but it 
could be a masterpiece, and I spent only two months over it. Of course, 
another kind of labor begins when the play is being produced, but that 
is an amusing labor which requires no effort. 

If I can believe the French critics, in the theatre I have to sacrifice, 
despite the success of my first two plays, a goodly measure of the ad- 
vantages I enjoy: the whole poetic atmosphere of my books cannot readily 
be sensed, on the stage. That is not my own opinion, at least with regard 
to Asmodée, which the Comédie Frangaise has just revived and in which, 
after a lapse of twelve years, Jacques Copeau’s setting has regained all 
its prestige and reawakened in me the same emotion as on the first day; 
for Copeau gives me back the whole of my childhood passed in a house 
in the Landes. 

My new play, Le Feu sur la terre, was written during those tragic 
weeks when from my terrace I watched the burning of that Landes forest 
which is so dear to me. As you may well imagine, we are preoccupied with 
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another kind of fire throughout these four acts, but it will be realized that 
they were conceived and written amidst the odor of conflagration. 

I very much hope that this fourth play of mine will not prove such 
a disappointment to me that I shall decide to give up the theatre once 
and for all. I should very much wish to devote the end of my life to the 
stage. It has become a difficult art in Paris—never were the critics so 
ferocious, and it almost seems to me that I am once more entering the 
lions’ cage. 

I am deeply touched to learn that the students of Yale take an interest 
in some of my novels and I am delighted at having in yourself so warm 
a commentator; let me express the deep gratitude I feel and ask you to 
tell your students that French writers consider it a very great honor to be 
studied and commented upon in the great American universities. 
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Sincerely yours, 
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Francois Mauriac 
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Francois Mauriac needs no introduction. We are happy to offer our 
readers these admirably frank and simple reflections on his play-writing 


ventures. 
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Francois Mauriac 


as Dramatic Author 


The stage, which for at least a century has attracted an increasing number 
of men of letters as the shortest way to glory or to riches, seems today, 
more than ever, to exert an irresistible fascination even on those who have 
already established their reputation through other media, particularly the 
novel. André Gide and Jules Romains, Sartre and Jean Giraudoux, and, 
since the war, Jean Giono and Henry de Montherlant, to name only the 
most successful, have seen in the drama a new form of expression, or a 
consecration of their literary talents. The parallel evolution of the novel 
and of the drama in this century has, of course, greatly facilitated the 
passage from one genre to the other. Both have become more and more 
absorbed by psychological analysis; both also, and particularly the drama, 
have conquered a greater freedom and rejected, or weakened still further, 
the rules imposed by traditional conventions. Thus it is legitimate, in a 
sense, to consider the drama essentially as a novel in the form of dialogue, 
and it is undoubtedly what Monsieur Mauriac had in mind when he de- 
clared to the Nouvelles Littéraires (Feb. 19, 1938), a propos of Asmodée, 
that the drama and the novel “are but two forms of the same inner reality 
. .. I do not see any external problem.” 


In the pages of his Journal (Volume III, Grasset, 1940), in several 
interviews, as in the letter published here, Mauriac has revealed the rea- 
sons which induced him to try the uncertain fortune of the stage. It is 
mainly a renovation of his literary technique that the author, forsaking 
the novel in which he had achieved such distinction, has sought in an 
art which, nonetheless, is more exacting than the novel, offers a greater 
challenge and imposes on the writer a more severe restraint. But Mauriac 
has probably felt the compulsion also of even stronger arguments which 
may be found in the very nature of the drama. To one who has given 
life to so numerous and so cherished fictional characters, the temptation 
must be urgent to clothe them with a corporeal presence, to project 
them into the temporal and spatial planes. Furthermore, since literature 
is not only a means of expression but also a means of communication, 
it is evident that the drama, which provides a direct and immediate con- 
tact between the actors and the spectators, accomplishes this second and 
often dominant aim more satisfactorily, and more conclusively, than the 
novel. 
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In an interview granted Jean Queval of the Nowvelles Lt.téraires 
(Jan. 26, 1946) after his second play, Les mal aimés, Mauriac gives a sur- 
prising appraisal of his art and discloses also, incidentally, the strong ties 
which already bound him to the stage. “I am,” he said, “a dramatic au- 
thor who has written novels, rather than a novelist who has written plays.” 
Since Mauriac was then the author of some twenty novels and of only two 
dramas, this statement, to have any sense, must be interpreted in the 
light of the dramatic qualities of the novels, both in the nature of the 
subjects treated and, to an extent compatible with the genre, in their 
technique. Since Le Baiser au lépreux of 1922, all present a well defined 
plot which is progressively unfolded through the classical procedure of 
exposition, knot and denouement. The characters possess an intense in- 
ner life which expresses itself forcefully, even though not adequately, in 
utterances, gestures, attitudes, acts. The plots contain inherent dramatic 
possibilities which the stage alone could properly exploit. The sacrificed 
life of Moémi Péloueyre spent near an infirm husband whom she does 
not love; Thérése Desqueyroux attempting to poison her husband and 
enjoy an unknown freedom; the rivalry of a father and his son for the 
love of a courtesan; a well-bred and convent-educated girl carried by 
Le Fleuve de feu into a sinful and devouring passion, all these situations, 
and many others also present in Mauriac’s novels, are admirably adapted 
for the stage. Even Mauriac’s style, clear, precise, direct, lively, with a 
tinge of subdued imagery and of verbal and occasionally descriptive 
realism, may be considered as quite a perfect vehicle for dramatic ex- 
pression. Thus, when Edouard Bourdet and Jacques Copeau, whom Mau- 
riac names as his “godfathers” or sponsors, urged him to try his luck on 
the stage, they meant that his novels were in fact a long and effective 
preparation for an ultimate and formal dramatization of his themes. “You 
have characters,” Bourdet is said to have told him, “that is all that’s nec- 
essary’—an imprudent pronouncement, for the characters of the novel 
cannot be transported on the stage without considerable internal and ex- 
ternal modifications. On the success of these adaptations, which require 
now a simplification of an exceedingly complex psychological nature, 
now a strengthening of some essential feature as required by dramatic 
optics, depends, to a great extent, the success of the play. There are also 
other difficulties. The searching psychological analysis, which is one of 
Mauriac’s many talents as a novelist, must now be subjected to very 
definite limitations of time. The dramatic author will then be constrained, 
in order to maintain the intelligibility of his character, to sacrifice the 
subtle shades and concentrate his description on a few dominant and re- 
vealing traits. Many vague internal states, minutely exposed in the novel 
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by the direct intervention of the author, or unconsciously betrayed by 
gestures or facial expressions, cannot be translated in the drama for the 
lack of a corresponding technique. 

These reflections are intended only to explain at the same time the 
superiority and also some of the weaknesses of Mauriac’s plays. The one 
and the other arise mainly from the fact that, in his case at least, the 
novel has been both an excellent apprenticeship for his dramatic venture 
and somewhat detrimental to his success. Asmodée remains to this day 
the most elaborate, the best constructed and the most effective dramatic 
work.’ Superbly staged by Jacques Copeau at the Comédie Francaise, 
helped by an admirable cast, the play was very favorably received and, ac- 
cording to Monsieur Mauriac’s announcement, is reappearing this season 
in the repertoire. But Asmodée is also the play in which the author has 
remained faithful to the concepts and to the types now definitely identi- 
fied with his novels. In a familar setting—a house in the Landes region, 
where all but one of Mauriac’s novels are located—the spectators meet 
familiar characters, again torn by the same internal and irreconcilable 
conflict. The somber and domineering Blaise Coutire, troubled by sensual 
curiosity and spiritual ardor, pursues ceaselessly, by trickery and deceit, 
base humiliations and conceit, the accomplishment of his self-imposed 
mission: to protect Marcelle du Barthas from the temptations attendant 
upon a still young and lonely widow. Coutiire has no exact prototype in 
Mauriac’s novels. But he belongs to the lineage of Yves de Frontenac 
and of Gabriel Gradére, of those who, having heard the divine call, have 
rejected it and will henceforth place at the service of evil the great quali- 
ties they had received for the good. Marcelle du Barthas is not at all an 
unknown and enigmatic character to those who have met her counter- 
part in La Fin de la nuit or Les Anges nowrs. Like Thérése and Adila, she 
is the hapless victim of the demonium meridianum, who also brings un- 
happiness and ridicule to women. Blinded, at least temporarily, by a last 
surge of passion, Marcelle falls in love with Harry Fanning, twenty 
years younger and her daughter’s suitor. Mademoiselle, the insignificant 
and nameless governess, is the pitiful prey of lustful love for Blaise, who 
heaps upon her his scorn and biting sarcasm. Emmanuéle is perhaps the 
most normal among Mauriac’s female creatures, all of them more or less 
burdened by some secret vice or unavowed desires. A pious girl, seeming- 
ly consecrated to divine love, she succumbs to a less noble but natural and 
legitimate attraction, that of the healthy and uncomplicated Fanning. This 
young love, in that desolate and heinous atmosphere, would be refreshing 


1 Asmodée was presented for the first time at the Comédie Francgaise on November 
22, 1937, and was published by Grasset in the following year. 
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if we could but ignore that, even when it is sanctified by the sacrament 
of marriage, Mauriac condemns it as “le partage de deux faiblesses.” We 
know that Emmanuéle too has been unfaithful to her calling and that she 
prepares for herself a life of regret and perhaps of remorse. 


Outwardly, these are only the ordinary passions to which humanity 
has fallen heir, marked by no tragic outcome. But in Asmodée they are 
intensified by two essential elements of Mauriac’s dramatic technique. 
He has painted his heroes isolated from normal contacts, deprived, under 
the heavy watchfulness of provincial life, of the facilities for anonymous 
sin which Paris alone provides, compelled to live constantly in each 
other’s presence. But more dramatic still is the consciousness of sin 
which is the real obstacle to the peaceful enjoyment of forbidden pleasures, 
the source of an inner conflict incapable of solution. The sinners in Mau- 
riac’s works stand condemned by a relentless condemnation, which admits 
no excuse, no disguise, no subterfuge. The perennial struggle between the 
flesh and the spirit knows no truce, and there is no refuge from it either 
in flight or in voluntary ignorance. So that the most unbearable burden 
inflicted on these poor creatures, assembled by fate or mere chance in an 
apparently peaceful dwelling in the Landes, is this impossibility of de- 
ceiving themselves—a truly Dostoevskian lucidity transported into a 
Catholic spiritual world—where, with a full realization of the portentous- 
ness of their decision, they must dare say no to the divine voice. 


It is then all the more surprising that this consciousness of sin, which 
was, in Asmodée and in Mauriac’s novels, the very foundation of his 
psychological analysis as well as one of his most powerful dramatic mo- 
tives, is apparently absent from Les mal aimés.? The conflict which tears 
Elizabeth's heart is not of supernatural origin, but simply human. If, after 
a pathetic debate whose solution will remain uncertain until the final and 
decisive parting, she at last abandons the attempted flight with her sister's 
husband, it is not because she has suddenly been enlightened and fortified 
by divine grace, but. because of the realization of the guardianship she has 
assumed over Marianne. After Monsieur de Virelade was abandoned by 
his wife, she too in pursuit of an inordinate passion, Elizabeth, to all 
appearances, the mulier fortis of the Bible, has taken over the leadership 
of the family from the weak hands of her father. She has raised Marianne 
with motherly care, Marianne whom her father hates because he sees in 
her the features of his faithless wife. Monsieur de Virelade also depends 
on Elizabeth for his physical and moral comfort, and in the turmoil of a 


2 Les mal aimés was petformed for the first time at the Comédie Francaise on 
March 1, 1945, and was published the same year by Grasset. 
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dissolute life—he is a drunkard and keeps a woman in Bordeaux—he 
needs that compassionate heart and that strong will to support him. 

We share easily, then, Marianne’s disbelief and incipient revolt when 
she learns that Elizabeth, who is 27 years old, also loves Alain and is 
resolved to marry him. For Alain, who has kissed Marianne playfully, has 
unwittingly aroused in her that same passion which almost carried Giséle 
de Plailly to her perdition. Tricked by her father, who is opposed to her 
marriage, shocked by the discovery of Marianne’s love and despair, Eliza- 
beth urges Alain to marry her sister. A year after the wedding, on the 
first visit of the couple to Elizabeth, the latter realizes suddenly the im- 
possibility of that situation, the magnitude of her sacrifice, and, on the 
spur of the moment, runs away with Alain. They return a few minutes 
later, as Monsieur de la Viredale had predicted, for Elizabeth knows that 
there is no happiness for her in the mere satisfaction of a sensual pas- 
sion. She resumes the role of servant to a despised father, and Alain re- 
turns to his equally unbearable existence with an unloved wife. Thus the 
play has no denouement; each of the characters remains bitter and un- 
resigned to his fate, for, indeed, outside of divine help and repentance, 
there is no solution to carnal passion which, here again, has set daughter 
against father and sister against sister. But the attempt to unravel the 
crisis by purely natural forces requires, on the whole, more skill than 
the recourse to supernatural intervention, and is here not quite successful. 
Elizabeth's almost immediate return is difficult to understand in view of the 
frenzy and resolution of her departure. Mauriac has not been able, as he 
would have done in a novel, to arraign the motives which would make 
her behavior, if not logical, at least coherent. 

Les mal aimés differs from Asmodée in other important aspects. Mau- 
riac seems to have striven towards a play even more bare of external 
action; more concentrated also, since within three acts only four dramatis 
personae carry out the plot. The play is more somber, unrelieved, as was 
Asmodée, by the chattering of children unaware of the drama enacted 
around them. It achieves also a greater intensity, with an almost continu- 
ous tenseness and the constant threat of a tragic solution—since Marianne 
is evidently tempted by the thought of suicide. And it is not an unnatural, 
ridiculous and impossible love that Elizabeth sacrifices for her sister, but 
a rightful, honorable love, a love to which she clings desperately in her 
beleaguered existence. Thus Mauriac has painted another sorrowful 
picture of love, all the more pathetic in that the author of this conflict 
which rends two hearts is Alain, Alain who lacks both dignity and courage, 
who shrinks in fear before Monsieur de la Viredale and hides in the 
bushes; who, while protesting his inalienable devotion for Elizabeth, was 
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stealthily making love to Marianne, and who finally consents, after only a 
perfunctory resistance, to that incredible marriage. But the total incapacity 
to arrive at any rational judgment is only the lesser indignity that love 
brings to its victims, and it actually matters little that Alain is a rather 
contemptible fellow, it suffices that he is a man. 

After straying somewhat from his usual path, Monsieur Mauriac re- 
verts to a procedure with which he is more at ease in Passage du malin 
by bringing into play the powers of evil.* The trend of this drama is 
indicated in a quotation from the Memoirs of the famous Jansenist Lance- 
lot, appearing at the beginning of the play, which cautions against the 
temptation to dominate other souls. This is indeed the temptation which 
has gradually overtaken Emilie Tavernas, foundress and directress of a 
successful school. That she dominates her husband is no great accomplish- 
ment, since he reveals himself, in the very first scene, to be another in- 
significant protagonist, without character or personality. But Emilie has 
assumed a decidedly harder task: she will free Agnés Lorcat from the ab- 
ject servitude of her sensual love for Bernard Lecétre. By a strange turn of 
events, but destined to prove once more that human nature without God 
spares itself no disgrace, it is Emilie herself who succumbs to the brutal 
enticements of Bernard, in a sudden and unexpected downfall of all the 
defenses she has so carefully built up. Yet, as in Asmodée, divine grace 
will ultimately triumph: Emilie, who has disappeared with Bernard, re- 
turns to her austere duty and her social responsibility. 

The play, produced at the Théatre de la Madeleine in the fall of 1947, 
was almost unanimously condemned by the critics, and failed. Monsieur 
Mauriac, like Gérard Bauer, in the Revue de Paris ( Feb., 1948), Dussane, 
in the Mercure de France (April, 1948) and Gabriel Marcel, in the 
Nouvelles Littéraires (Dec. 18, 1947), attributes this failure to the in- 
adequacy of the cast. That the play was miscast is evident, and particularly 
that Marie Bell was little suited to the role of Emilie, but we must look 
elsewhere, in the structure and the unfolding of the drama themselves, 
for the real explanation of its defects. Mauriac himself seems to have pro- 
vided in advance a probable reason for the disappointing reception given 
Passage du malin. Announcing his forthcoming play to Jean Queval, the 
author stated that it would have “moins de rigueur” than Asmodée and 
Les mal aimés, that it would introduce a comic element and more action. 
This comic element, so alien to Mauriac’s technique, is assuredly the most 
serious deficiency of the work. It occurs in the first act in a long, rambling 
argument between the two mothers-in-law, replete with insults, malicious 


3 Passage du malin has appeared in La Revue de Paris for March and April, 1948, 
but so far has not been published in book form. 
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allusions, coarse expressions made more ridiculous by being proffered in 
the presence of the insipid Fernand, who finds no words to defend his 
wife. Some of the revelations which are offered here in such an indiscreet 
fashion are no doubt necessary for the understanding of the subsequent 
events and the character of Emilie, but most of them are not and cannot 
be justified in any way. The action, more lively in this play, and which 
Mauriac intended as a contribution to the dramatic progression, is in- 
stead frequently so comical that it appears to stem from the repertoire of 
Labiche: a person hiding in the garden and listening to a conversation— 
a mother-in-law giving to a notorious roué the key to the bed-room of his 
son’s wife—the introduction of Bernard into Emilie’s room by this device 
—the escape of Bernard when someone knocks at the door—Bernard 
hiding, in a feat worthy of a equilibrist, under the beam which supports 
the balcony, all those are disappointing novelties which Mauriac does not 
handle with his usual dexterity. The characters themselves are not as sharp- 
ly drawn as those of Coutire or of Elizabeth and often lack verisimilitude. 
Bernard's assurance and boastfulness make him not only an exceedingly 
disagreeable but also an improbable type. Emilie’s sudden surrender to a 
man she really despises, not being sufficiently prepared psychologically, is 
incomprehensible. Mauriac’s characters have frequently displayed a libidin- 
ous imagination and are inordinately curious of the things of the flesh. 
He has been even more daring here, putting on Irma’s lips some pointed 
allusions to Emilie’s supposed frigidity which would be hard to equal 
even in the Thédtre d’amour of Porto-Riche, Bataille and Bernstein. 

Asmodée and Les mal aimés are ample evidence that Monsieur Mau- 
riac possesses truly remarkable dramatic gifts. He can best utilize them 
by remaining true to his nature, to the tragic atmosphere which love, be 
it legitimate or sinful, always brings in its wake, to the types he knows 
so well and who have become definitely identified with his manner. The 
failure of Passage du malin will undoubtedly instill in Mauriac a new 
ardor and perhaps confirm him in the determination that he had expres- 
sed in his Journal, after Asmodée, to refurbish in his dramas the themes 
of his novels. The very title of the new play he has announced should 
reassure Monsieur Mauriac’s admirers that the hope placed in him will 
not be disappointed. 


FERNAND VIAL, Chairman of the Romance Languages Department of 
Fordham University, has written numerous articles and books which deal 
with various aspects of French literature. An earlier article on Mauriac 
as a dramatist will be found in the March, 1941, issue of the French Re- 
view. 
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The Use of Myths 


in Cocteau’s Theatre 


At the beginning of Difficulté d’étre, Cocteau softly and discreetly com- 
plains that on the threshold of his old age a true glory, commensurate with 
his talents and his many artistic achievements, has not yet come to him. 
The complaint is justified in a way: aside from the sympathetic and sensi- 
tive study by Roger Lannes introducing his selection of poems, and the 
biased, unfair, and generally unworthy book of Claude Mauriac (Jean 
Cocteau or the Truth of Lying), no important work has yet been devoted 
to him. Although he occupies a considerable place on the Parisian scene 
and has achieved brilliant success with several plays, movies, and certain 
novels, although he counts to his credit some of the most perspicacious 
and even profound works of poetical aesthetics written between the two 
wars, there remains something limited, brittle, and fleeting in his popu- 
larity, which does not augur too well for his glory among posterity. It is 
true that he is well known and esteemed outside of France, that New York 
in particular pays a great deal of attention to all his productions, plays or 
movies, that the Blood of a Poet is periodically given in downtown movie 
houses, that as recently as last year, his dialog with Maritain, which dates 
back a quarter of a century, was translated into English. But that peregrine 
interest is slight consolation for the evident fact, of which he is cruelly 
aware, that on the whole he has not been taken seriously in his generation 
by his compatriots; and on that count, Cocteau is right: he has not ac- 
quired the glory of which he is deserving. Many evident reasons proffer 
themselves to explain that relative and certainly unjust lack of serious 
interest. Cocteau’s public behavior, his apparent nervousness and instability, 
his childish need for admiration, a kind of puerile desire to astonish, left 
over, possibly, from the admonitions of Diaghilev, all the exterior marks 
of an erratic temperament, must have contributed to his being disregarded 
by a great part of the French public. Mind you, all these features are as- 
suredly superficial, and surely cannot account for the deeper and more 
complex drama of Cocteau’s personality. But once the public has cast 
an author into a role, in this case a light and clownish one, it does not 
bother to go deeper or to review its judgments even if such a revision be- 
comes obviously necessary. It is also evident that the very versatility of 
Cocteau, his eminence in so many fields of art, his ability to catch the 
manners of so many writers, from Racine to Stendhal to Scribe, have con- 
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tributed to his being regarded as a skillful pasticheur whose convictions 
could not be more than skin deep. 

Here emerges another question which progressively leads into the 
field of ethics. I am not alluding to any excessive interest on his part in 
young men, which is supposed to be apparent in him: nowadays such a 
peculiarity is looked upon with the utmost indulgence in literary circles, 
it has become a passport to fame, an introduction to glory, the lack of 
which makes one almost apologetic; and many authors have discreetly 
basked in that reputation, when they did not make outright a career of it. 
No, the question which emerges here is the one of smposture. It is clear 
to the most rapid analysis that Cocteau, like Thomas, the hero of his 
novel, is an impostor. But I beg to be allowed to use the word without 
the slightest moral condemnation. Because the question of imposture is 
infinitely larger than Cocteau’s case. Because in a certain sense, it is the 
destiny of any artist to be an impostor. Moreover, because imposture is 
perhaps the most distinguishing feature of all French literature of this 
first half-century; because, while their epigones would veil their faces in 
horror, their enemies would be able to make a very good case for proving 
the imposture of Claudel, of Gide, of Montherlant, and—yes, even of 
Mauriac: meaning that, in a time when a good part of literature con- 
sists of the exhibition by the author of his personal discovery of the world, 
of himself and of their relation, most of these writers, and many others, 
might be shown to have constructed an attitude, built a statue of them- 
. selves, publicly propounded an idolized image of their ego, and in the 
process skillfully and ruthlessly hidden or erased any feature which did 
not fit the general picture, which did refuse to melt into the mask. 

Cocteau’s brand of imposture is much more restricted, much better 
defined and much more easily detected since he himself constantly calls 
attention to it and to what he calls his “successive sincerities.” Claude 
Mauriac aptly reveals its essence when he quotes one of the many passages 
in which Cocteau forcefully expresses his wish to “obey without negli- 
gence the contradictions of his personality.” But Claude Mauriac com- 
mits an unpardonable critical sin—for which, however, I understand he 
has since atoned to many friends—when he constantly interprets that 
principle of aesthetics in ethical terms and slyly shifts from the aesthetic 
to the moral field. In fact, Cocteau would appear to us to be an impostor 
in about the same sense as Julien Sorel is a hypocrite. In a world steeped 
in hypocrisy and imposture, it is conceivable that both would be found 
in a last judgment the most free of these sins. Without any paradox, it 
might be held that the very fact that they are continually playing with 
hypocrisy and imposture renders them particularly immune to these evils. 
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That dark and vague suspicion of imposture might have played a 
part—however unjustly—in the public diffidence toward Cocteau. But in 
a much deeper and truer sense, in the aesthetic domain, his determination 
“to obey the contradictions of his nature” may have played havoc with 
some of his more sound artistic instincts, and given a free rein to some 
regrettable tendencies of his imagination. To speak more clearly, it seems 
to us first that there is a secret but fundamental contradiction between 
Cocteau’s conception of poetry and its usual affabulation and second that 
this affabulation has progressively come down to—and was fatally bound 
to come down to—a stock of tricks, recipes, processes with which he me- 
chanically tries to express his mythology. 

Cocteau’s conception of poetry has been neatly and repeatedly de- 
fined by him: Poetry is exactness. Poetry is cipher. Poetry is anti-hazy. 
It is anti-réverie. It is opposed to reflections in the water. It is against 
letting oneself float softly in the water. It is anti-Verlaine. It is in the 
nature of an electric fluid, and the poet is in the nature of a recording 
apparatus. Writing must be dry, bare, sheer muscle. Speed and precision 
(two of the native virtues of Cocteau’s mind) are the highest values. The 
aim is to achieve the style of ciphers. The only possible style is thought 
incarnate. Art is science incarnate. Genius and intelligence must be com- 
bined (as they are only in Nietzsche in modern times). In that way we 
will arrive at an artistic truth truer than truth. We will leave behind flat 
reality and platitudinous realism. All these pronouncements are constant 
in Cocteau’s critical writings and appear unchanged from the early 
twenties in Le Cog et l’Arlequin or Le Secret Professionnel down to the 
late forties and his diary of La Belle et la Béte. Those are magnificent 
principles, and Cocteau has repeatedly shown in his poetry, from Plain- 
Chant to Opera to Allégories that he possesses creative powers adequate 
to conjure up beauty while under their spell. He tells us in Carte Blanche, 
for instance, that: “to describe a dreadnought is not any newer than to 
depict a galley. What is new is to make felt in a poem the rhythm of a 
dreadnought as Racine evokes the pomp of a galley.” Splendid! And it 
must be said in Cocteau’s praise that his poetry very often achieves that 
powerful and natural modernity to which he is there alluding. Carte 
Blanche dates from 1920. At that time, before him lay wide open the road 
to the throne of poetry, reserved for the one who would be able to cele- 
brate the grandeur of the modern world, the positive triumphs of man, his 
desperate awareness of his limitations, his amazing success at taking over 
his earthly destiny even before the news of his arrival on earth has reached 
the confines of the universe, his resentment against God, his passionate 
need of God, his necessary reconciliation with God. Before the poet there 
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lay wide open the road reserved to the intelligent genius who would find in 
himself the power to sing in modern tones the staggering saga of the 
progress of man; and since it is the destiny of man not to be able to think 
outside of symbols, the road lay open to the poet able to create new 
symbols, that is, to invent modern myths. 

Now the word myth has been so terribly overworked in recent years 
that I want to specify that I take it in the narrowest sense of a concrete 
story which comes to be known as signifying and illustrating certain 
aspects of human destiny: witness the myths of Prometheus, of Oedipus, 
of Adam or of Redemption. Now it would evidently be absurd and, for 
one thing, in complete disregard of the collective element in the myth’s 
invention, to take to task a particular modern poet because of his in- 
ability to invent new myths. In that respect the sterility is general. It is 
a glaring proof that the fate of man is being examined in terms of worn- 
out cOsmogonies, not in terms of the new knowledge acquired by man 
of himself and of the world. But we hold that the use of myth by Cocteau is 
precisely the point on which the shortcomings of his spiritual powers 
are most apparent. Rilke once wrote a telegram: “Tell Jean Cocteau that 
I love him, him the only one for whom the myth opens, from which he 
returns sun-tanned as from the seashore.” The simile is pretty, but may 
be involuntarily revealing and unconsciously cruel: a voyage to the land 
of myths is not to be compared to joyous vacation times, nor to playful 
seashore trips. But I have the impression that Cocteau himself has not 
been particularly aware of the difference. 

We will not insist on the inherent contradiction which exists between 
the poetic aesthetics delineated above, that ideal of nervous precision, of 
“ciphers,” of “living algebras,” as he repeats so many times, and the very 
idea of myth. Ciphers are clear-cut and well-defined in values; even zero 
and the infinite have in mathematical terms a pretty neat and definite 
appearance; while the myth is by its very nature ambiguous, polyvalent, 
susceptible of ever renewed, ever changing interpretations in all direc- 
tions. Moreover it should not be forgotten that myth is essentially the 
product of man’s imagination, while the undoubtedly mathematical struc- 
ture of the universe reveals that numbers may also have a meaning for 
its Creator. Let us give a mew meaning to Kronecker's words: “God 
created the natural numbers; everything else is man’s handiwork.” Valéry 
used to say that “Myth is that which exists only through the power of 
words.” This statement of nominalistic tendencies might very well be con- 
sidered a tautological platitude; but it is well known that all mythology 
is related to dream-like invention, and one cannot help but look with 
suspicion upon a handler of myths who has such harsh words for dreams 
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and dreamers: “un réveur est toujours un mauvais poéte.” It is possible 
that the malaise which is felt by many spectators of Cocteau’s plays and 
movies which deploy myths is due precisely to the lack of any fringe of im- 
precision, which would secretly call back to mind the reassuring impres- 
sion that this is irreality, this is symbol, this is myth. It is possible then 
that Cocteau tackled an aesthetic problem, that of reconciling number and 
myth, which was not susceptible of solution; but in these matters one 
must be prudent, and we will not push the idea any further; the problem 
might very well be one of those which are declared insoluble until a 
genius comes along who solves them. 


More grave in our eyes is the levity with which Cocteau has handled 
the idea of the supernatural and the interventions of the gods, of fate, of 
chance, of miracle, of sortilege in all his plays. We are witnessing here a 
veritable devaluation of the suprarational, a wasting away of all meta- 
physical possibilities, a reducing of mystery to the status of jugglery. 


Without even the slightest knowledge of the forms into which Coc- 
teau’s imagination projected itself, one could have suspected that im- 
pending danger just by noticing how fond Cocteau was of introducing, 
amid his sharpest and noblest critical statements, the idea that “Poetry 
is Pun.” Now the idea was not new: its practice certainly goes back to 
time immemorial. It was implicit in all of Mallarmé’s poetic efforts; it 
has always, by the way, in a rather short time resulted in a visible steriliza- 
tion of poetry. But if he did not invent the idea, Cocteau seized upon every 
opportunity to repeat the formula @ propos and hors de propos with such 
obvious delight that he might be granted the rights of paternity to it. It 
was probably from him that our literati borrowed it, and God knows how 
many times that innocent alliteration “Poetry is Pun” was dinned into our 
ears during the thirties! (During the forties our literati turned to the 
Wilde paradox about Art and Nature: one idea a decade! ). And there is 
an element of truth in it, as is obvious, which has been beautifully defined 
by Valéry and used by him and a great many other poets. But its presence 
amidst the beautifully balanced critical doctrine of Cocteau is a disquiet- 
ing symptom of a tendency to let poetic inspiration spring from phonetic 
accidents and to revere the merest chance elements in the verbal texture. 


But we do not have to rely on such meagre clues—however reveal- 
ing—to detect in Cocteau a tendency to give chance a great role in his 
aesthetics, and to depict the world as the place of a mischievous, even if 
tragic, game of hide-and-seek between the gods, or spirits, or unknown 
forces, or chance, and man. His whole theatre is shot with that tendency 
from one end to the other. 
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When all is said, Cocteau’s theatre reduces itself to the presentation of 
an enchanted fairyland where, as. he aptly says in Opera, the poet is trying 
to 


Découvrir le hasard apprenant a tricher 
Et des statues en train d’essayer de marcher. 


In a curious passage of Rappel a l’ordre, Cocteau describes the ending of 
his novel Thomas I’Imposteur as “the apotheosis of a fairy-play: the mo- 
ment when the doe changes into a princess, Guillaume killed outright, it 
is the child playing horsie and changing into a horse.” A rapid glance at 
his play reminds one how much of an obsession the themes of enchant- 
ment and its magic, of metamorphosis, of substitution have become for 
Cocteau: let us remember the enchantments of Oedipus by the Sphinx in 
the Machine Infernale, the magic of Merlin in the Table Ronde, the spell 
under which Armide holds Renaud; the sudden suspension of time in 
these three plays; the cabalistic and instantaneous transportations through 
space in the Table Ronde; the incantations; the powers of litany in the 
Machine Infernale and in Renaud, both scenes being magnificent prose 
poems; the overwhelming desire of Oedipus, of Lancelot and Segramor to 
fall asleep; the substitution of Orpheus’ head for Heurtebrise in Orphée, 
and its impish answers to the questioning of the police commissioner; 
the metamorphosis of Ginifer successively into a false Gauvain, a false 
Queen, and a false Galaad, which scenes are indeed the exhausting cul- 
mination of that theme; the changing of Ginifer into a horse, a strange 
reminder of Rappel @ l’ordre; the substitution of Avenant for the Beast 
in La Belle et la Béte (which incident does not appear in the original 
version and is therefore so revealing). Cocteau remains forever the little 
child marveling at the wonders of the Chatelet, and forever impressed by 
the changements a vue of its fairy-plays. 

Not that these themes cannot be the occasion for moving scenes, 
beautiful scenery, or at times amusing jeux de scénes; but the most favora- 
ble observer cannot see in them a modern style, a new syntax for trans- 
lating into scenic terms the message of eternal myths. The pity of it is 
that Cocteau probably started out with the intention of inventing pre- 
cisely such a syntax. There is more than an inkling of it in Les Mariés de 
la tour Eiffel. Orphée is obviously, for all its playful appearance, a series 
of deep variations on the theme of Death, which, from many clues per- 
vading his plays, must be one of the most constant, most secret, and 
deepest terrors of Cocteau. The magnificent maturity of La Machine In- 
fernale is due to the perfect equilibrium of a skillful modernization of the 
opening scenes of Hamlet and of the detective story in Sophocles’ play, 
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together with a transposition and a visualization of two scenes where 
Cocteau’s obsession with enchantment could be given free rein: the victory 
over the Sphinx and the wedding night; at all times we feel the awesome 
presence of the gods, darkly weaving the net which will ensnare their 
victims. At this point Cocteau’s handling of the supernatural shows the 
right dosage of precision and of mystery. But how many times do we feel 
that we are not contemplating the dark hands of the gods, but the sly 
legerdemain of a prestidigitator? The murderous scarf of Jocaste, remi- 
niscent of Isadora Duncan's, holds a terrifying power because we divine 
behind it a vengeful and unbending will. But the speaking flower, the set 
table, the chess pieces which play by themselves, the doors which open by 
themselves, the statues which furtively move behind our backs, the hat 
which has mysteriously changed its place, the caryatides with roving eyes, 
the statue which shoots an arrow, yes even the poet who walks on the 
ceiling, and all the trickeries which the art of the cinema can offer in its 
cheating with time and space—I confess that the deeper meaning of all 
this escapes me in part, and that I cannot see in it much more than the 
antiquated bric-a-brac of a conjurer. There is more to a case of levitation 
than the surprise of Eurydice; there is much more to a mirror than walking 
through it, Alice-in-Wonderland way; there is infinitely much more to the 
idea of man as a trapped being surrounded by mystery than has been 
developed by Cocteau, here and there outside of La Machine (as in 
L'Eternel Retour or L’Aigle a deux tétes, for instance). But I am afraid he 
has lost much time playing hookey with a mechanical brand of super- 
natural, and that once more witchcraft has overwhelmed the apprentice 
sorcerer. 


JEAN Boorscu, Associate Professor of French at Yale University, has 
published a volume on Descartes and two important studies of Corneille’s 
dramatic technique. He plans to bring out shortly the results of his Mon- 
taigne investigations. 
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Claudel’s Plays 
on the Stage 


In 1912 the first performance of L’Annonce faite 4 Marie took place at 
Lugné-Poé’s Théatre de I’'CEuvre. Since that date, Parisian theatre goers 
have been able, at rare intervals, to see isolated examples of Claudel’s 
plays. L’Echanmge has been presented several times, L’Otage has been the 
drama favored by French theatrical producers. Staged at the Théatre de 
I’'CEuvre in 1914, this play was the first of Claudel’s works to be given at 
the Comédie Francaise. The reception of a living author into the national 
theater is undoubedly a mark of distinction, but the event did not occur 
until 1934, twenty-three years after the composition of L’Otage, and when 
Claudel had passed his sixty-fifth birthday. In great measure the dramatic 
works of the author have remained as books to be read and discussed. 
Claudel’s message and Claudel’s style have been the matter of thousands 
of pages of critical commentary, but not until the past two years has this 
written drama been adequately transferred to the world of directors, stage 
settings, voices, and gestures. With the production of the definitive ver- 
sion of L’Annonce faite a4 Marie at the Hébertot in March, 1948, and 
during the following winter season the staging of L’Otage at the Sarah 
Bernhardt, of Le Pain dur at the Atelier, of Partage de Midi at the 
Marigny, and of the Barrault version of Le Soulier de satin at the Salle 
Richelieu, a fairly important cross-section of Claudel’s acted dramas was 
available for evaluation. , 

Claudel’s nomadic existence in the diplomatic service has doubtlessly 
played its part in the scarcity of his plays on the Parisian stage. Even 
world events have sometimes conspired against him. After consultations 
with Charles Dullin, he reworked L’Annonce faite 4 Marie, preparing the 
present-day version during 1938. It was ready, as the author has said, in 
time for a world war. As for Partage de midi, known to a few admirers 
in a limited edition of one hundred fifty copies since 1906, its tardy ar- 
rival on the stage is ascribable to forty-two years of refusal, on the part 
of the author, to permit further divulgation. 

Claudel having now passed his eightieth year, it is possible that much 
of his theater will not be subjected to further revision. In dramatic litera- 
ture, a play such as L’Annonce faite a Marie is probably unique in the 
number of transformations it has undergone since 1892, when it first 
appeared as La Jeune Fille Violaine. The definitive version, as given in 
1948, was more powerful than preceding ones, for Claudel had at last 
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succeeded in bringing into high relief the character of Mara whose vio- 
lent forcing of the gates of Heaven looms scarcely less important than 
her sister’s multiple sacrifice. Claudel’s characters in this play appear, 
throughout the years, to have sought in turn to occupy the foreground. 
Pierre de Craon, the builder of cathedrals, and Anne Vercors, the patri- 
archal figure who has obeyed an imperative summons from Heaven, both 
have clamored for extensive roles in the final act of the play, but at last 
the two sisters emerge triumphant. Just as Claudel was aided by Dullin 
in preparing this mediaeval spectacle for the stage, so in the strange 
cosmic drama of Le Soulier de satin he was counseled by Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault. The definitive version for theatrical presentation was prepared in 
1943, Barrault’s task being somewhat that of reducing the text to the 
exigencies of the stage and adding the genius of Honegger for musical ac- 
companiment and the splendid art of Lucien Coutaud for the settings. 
Thus the two vast and difficult Claudelian dramas appear to have been 
brought to their final form. Other less complicated plays have also received 
some revision from Claudel, notably the final scene of L’Otage. Some un- 
important changes in Le Pére humilié have been made. 

The problems of Claudel’s dramatic works as actual stage productions, 
despite the great care their author has bestowed upon them, are today 
little different from what they were in 1912. That year Georges Duhamel, 
even before the opening night of L’Annonce faite 4 Marie, foresaw many 
of the objections which would be raised. Duhamel acknowledged that 
Claudel’s plays did not fit in with current ideas of what drama should be, 
but he imagined successful staging in a combination of original settings, 
exceptional actors, and a very select public. He even ventured the opinion 
that Claudel’s plays seemed to have been composed with no idea of fol- 
lowing the probable directions of the spectators’ minds. While he ad- 
mired and even defended this autonomy on the author's part, he could 
envision unfavorable reaction from the audience. He also had misgivings 
concerning public reception of plays which had been liberated in greater 
or less degree from conventional shackles of space and time. 

Last winter, if remarks overheard in theater lobbies between acts or 
after the final curtain have any significance, there were still some reserva- 
tions concerning the effectiveness of Claudel’s theatrical art. Despite 
technical excellence in staging and interpretation, the plays provoked some 
adverse criticism. In keeping with Duhamel’s forebodings, some spectators 
complained that the motivations were difficult to understand, others found 
the expression of ideas through images a trifle exhausting. Still other com- 
plaints were heard concerning patterns of thought which demand time 
for meditation and which escape in the rapid course of presentation. Such 
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remarks, however, were usually tempered with some words of praise and 
Claudel did not lack for champions. Willing to concede that drama on a 
spiritual plane requires a different type of concentration from the earthly, 
the defenders usually pointed out that the spectators of a play are lazy 
and expect to have dramatic action reduced to simplicity. 

Two plays by Claudel obtained during the last season a degree of rapt 
attention and of enthusiastic applause sufficient to betoken successful 
communion between the actors and the public. In these plays, Partage de 
midi and Le Soulier de satin, the name of Jean-Louis Barrault is not to 
be discounted. Present on the stage in the former of these dramas, he was 
also the artist who so carefully had prepared Le Soulier de satin in 1943, 
and whose indications have been faithfully observed. The success of 
Partage de midi, given the balanced structure of the play, the force of its 
emotional appeal on a purely human plane, is easy to comprehend. But 
that Le Soulier de satin should completely hold its public is more note- 
worthy, since it is very long even in the abridged version for the stage, 
is filled with renunciations which seem not of this world, and is provided 
with a cast of characters who complicate the main themes of action. 

It is quite possible that not all the spectators fully felt the message 
which Claudel was seeking to convey in Partage de midi. Until the lyric 
last scene of the play, the human emotions of the characters are so power- 
fully presented that the hand of God does not always seem to dominate the 
action. Newspaper reports confirm this impression of two possible ways 
of witnessing the drama. Francis Ambriére, in his review of Partage de 
midi, stressed the powerful love scenes between Ysé and Mesa, while 
Gabriel Marcel kept in the foreground the religious idea which controls 
the plot. Claudel’s: own purpose, the presentation of four prisoners of 
destiny who find that the only union possible is not an earthly one, but 
a flight toward God, is not absolutely essential for appreciating the in- 
fluence of an attractive woman on the lives of three men. 

Utterly different in character is Le Soulier de satin, with its large cast, 
its unique problems of setting, its gamut of tone which runs from the 
grotesque to the sublime, its overflowing of space and time. Barrault ap- 
parently sensed the importance of the first scene where the shipwrecked 
friar calls upon God to capture his brother, Don Rodrigue, by the ways 
of suffering, absence, and sacrifice. This prayer, uttered by an actor in an 
El Greco effect of darkness and highlights, accompanied by the undula- 
tions of the music and of the ballet of waves, set the tone and the problem 
at the very beginning of the play. Neither the Chinaman nor the negress 
nor other elements that might have detracted from the unity of tone, ac- 
complished that effect. The celestial force which governs the destiny of 
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Dofia Prouhéze is in like manner accentuated by her symbolic gesture of 
placing her slipper at the feet of the Virgin as well as by the words of her 
guardian angel. Throughout the spectacle, the forces which keep the 
lovers apart, and their own voluntary refusals, so surprising that they ap- 
pear as part of supernatural impulsion, serve to maintain the dramatic 
interest on a plane above the worldly. 

Other obvious factors which create a difference in degree of spirituality 
between Partage de midi and Le Soulier de satin are, of course, the epochs 
represented, the relationship with present-day realities. Costumes of the 
beginning of our own century, a first act which takes place on a steam- 
ship, immediately give the public a sense of realism which struggles 
against the symbolic import. In Le Soulier de satin, the choice of the 
Sparish golden age, an epoch of world expansion, not only provides ap- 
propriate occasion for the wanderings of Don Rodrigue and Dojia Prou- 
héze, but takes the spectator away from the present and factual. The 
mediaeval background of L’Annonce faite 24 Marie in a similar way has 
its appropriateness for a builder of cathedrals and the accomplishment of 
a miracle. 

Claudel’s trilogy, sometimes called the Turelure-Coifontaine cycle, 
provides further examples of conjunction in setting and theme. The 
French Revolution, followed by the Empire, explain the impudence and 
the strength of Turelure; the kind of sacrifice demanded in L’Otage could 
have as its reason no less important a figure than the supreme pontiff of 
the Church, while during the Napoleonic era the desperate hope for the 
return of a Royalist and Catholic France must have burned most fiercely 
in the breasts of those aristocrats whom the Revolution had spared. In this 
play, as indeed in all his others, Claudel treats historical events in a 
cavalier fashion, yet he is faithful to his concept of the spirit animating 
the age he is describing. Thus Le Pain dur, representing the reign of Louis- 
Philippe, is filled with references to the stormy political and ethno- 
logical problems of the epoch. Poland, suffering reprisals after an 
unsuccessful revolution, the conquest of Algeria, the efforts of the Jews 
to attain a position among nationalities where they chanced to live, all 
appear as motivations of the play. 

L’Otage and Le Pain dur seem to have equally powerful dramatic 
tensions. Turelure’s ambitions and desires in conquering and claiming 
Sygne are no more compelling than the more coldblooded projects of his 
son Louis in the second play of the cycle. In both plays, as in L’Echange 
or Partage de midi, the strains and stress rend the lives of four persons. 
Yet while L’Otage has been successfully presented many times, Le Pain 
dur has not attracted theatrical producers. Even last year when it was well 
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staged and provided with an excellent cast, it was rather coldly received. 
Public reaction may depend upon a number of factors beyond the inherent 
worth of a play, but some fundamental differences in the two dramas 
may in part explain their varying success. The action of L’Otage depends 
upon one of the most elementary and time-tested of plots, the sacrifice 
of love for something judged of superior value. The sacrifice is demanded 
of a woman, who possesses high qualities of intellect and who is both 
courageous and sensitive. She is compelled to accept what she loathes, and 
in making her choice she must act treasonably both to her mind and to her 
heart. The dilemma is worthy of French seventeenth century tragedy or 
even of the Greek theater. Pity and terror are still in our day valid in- 
gredients for serious drama. Furthermore, L’Otage contains both scenes 
of heroic will power and moments of great emotional intensity. Not only 
the author's style, but representations of character give unmistakable 
marks of an original conception. Claudel often surprises the reader or 
spectator by not utilizing the most obvious course. In L’Otage, the portrai- 
ture of the captive Pope as an aged and wearied man, and the creation of 
a simple and none too intelligent priest to point the way of duty to Sygne 
furnish examples of the author's personal art. 

While L’Otage is borne aloft on the theme of sacrifice, Le Pain dur 
remains on the dominant note of greed. Limir's patriotic tenacity does 
little to relieve the harsh brutality of the action. The author's two Biblical 
quotations on the title page of the printed version of the play indicate 
sufficiently his intention of portraying an epoch in which wolves devour 
one another. Given this indication, one is forced to admit that Claudel 
has accomplished his aim. More difficult is the exact reason for the play's 
lack of success. Is the picture of two generations of Turelures, the younger 
of which is even more cruel and calculating than his progenitor, too 
strong a fare for the public? One suspects that the spectators, largely a 
select group for which Claudel represents certain themes and ideas, miss 
in Le Pain dur what they expect to derive from the author's work. Even if 
his characters depict the absence of God, they should strongly feel that 
absence. Not a portrayal of materialism, but a struggle between temporal 
and -spiritual values, couched in a style of powerful lyricism, represents 
what most of Claudel’s admirers seek. The questions of money and race 
seem unsatisfactory substitutions for the dr>mna of the soul. 

It would be interesting to see L’Otage, Le Pain dur, and Le Pére hu- 
milié presented on successive evenings as a trilogy. It is possible that di- 
versity of tone would become a matter of approval, and that the plays 
would gain new values as coherent portions of a dominant idea. For ex- 
ample, the spectator who came to a performance of Le Pain dur with the 
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memory of Sygne de Coifontaine fresh in his mind would better ap- 
preciate the symbolic gesture of Louis arranging to rid himself of the 
crucifix, “that horrible thing.” 

These recent performances of Claudel’s dramas have given proof 
of a degree of success which seemed unlikely a mere decade ago. There 
have been many prejudices to overcome. Some, forgetful of the fact that 
drama was born of religion, have resented efforts to unite the wayward 
child with its mother. Others insist that the intangible thing that is 
known as the soul is but poorly adapted to the theater. Claudel has, how- 
ever, so often interwoven human passions with divine action that the 
objection seems invalid. In a way he seems to represent, much more 
literally than Victor Hugo, the curious statement in the “Preface to 
Cromwell:” 


On the day when Christianity said to man: “You are dual, you are 
composed of two entities, one perishable, the other immortal, one 
earthly, the other ethereal, one chained by appetites, need, and pas- 
sions, the other lifted on the wings of enthusiasm and meditation, 
in a word one which is always bent toward mother earth and an- 
other which unceasingly is driven toward his native land, Heaven” — 
on that day drama was created. 


KENNETH CORNELL, who saw Claudel’s plays performed during the year 
he spent in France as Guggenheim Fellow, is Assistant Professor of French 
at Yale and will shortly publish a comprehenswe study of the French 
symbolist movement. 
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Jean Giraudoux: 
Diplomacy and Dramaturgy 


The reputation of Jean Giraudoux illustrates the peculiar—and to some 
people irritating—French habit of taking a writer more seriously than a 
statesman. France is known to be one of the few countries where litera- 
ture is an effective gateway to politics. One remembers that Bonaparte 
wrote a scholarly parallel of Homer and Virgil prior to being appointed 
consul. One will also recall that Lamartine nearly became president of 
France; that Victor Hugo was a senator; that Charles de Gaulle’s name was 
first noticed by the public on the title page of a book; that St. John Perse 
achieved more fame than Alexis Léger; that André Malraux and Francois 
Mauriac have allegedly abandoned literature for politics; and, finally, that 
J.-P. Sartre formulated a literary doctrine that a writer is not worthy of the 
name if he is not “engaged” in some kind of social or political action. 

Giraudoux was a diplomat. Between the two world wars he held several 
important posts at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; he wrote two political 
books; he served in the first war cabinet in 1939 as Secretary of Informa- 
tion—all qualifications which would guarantee fame to any American 
public servant, but which would have left Giraudoux completely unknown, 
had he not also written fanciful and divagating novels. 

There seems at first to be no connection between Giraudoux’s dip- 
lomatic profession and his literary vocation. His readers are wont to con- 
sider him as a man who has travelled much, not with a diplomatic passport, 
but with a map of the voyages of Ulysses or Gulliver; who has read 
much, not dispatches and reports from French agents abroad, but the 
Nibelungenlied and the Aeneid; who is familiar, not with the statesmen 
of the Weimar Republic, but with Kleist and Novalis; who has direct 
lines, not with the French consulates in Brazil and Australia, but with 
Apollo and Athena. 

No French writer was less of a fonctionnaire than this important haut 
fonctionnaire. As a poet he admired and loved beauty, particularly femi- 
nine beauty. One senses his fondness for pretty girls through the con- 
templation of those whom he created and whose names appear on the 
covers of his books: Juliette, Eglantine, Suzanne, Bella. We think of 
Shakespeare, of Racine, of Marivaux, of Musset, of all the playwrights 
whose sensitiveness to the grace and mystery of young girls was such that 
their names are forever associated with those of their heroines: Ondine 
is worthy of Carmosine, of Silva, of Monime, of Ophelia. She has the 
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same liquidity of name, the same graceful charm, the same eternal youth, 
the same power of seduction. The purity of Giraudoux’s jeunes filles is 
also the purity of his style: a beautiful but complex style, sophisticated 
like a woman’s mind; a style filled with whims and caprices like Musset's 
Marianne. Giraudoux stretches syntax, juggles with semantics, swerves and 
divides sentences like rivers, but manages to preserve the purity and 
clarity of his expression which avoids obscurity in spite of its elegance 
and originality. Likewise his writings are pervaded -by his vast classical 
culture, yet are never pedantic. 

These qualities, and a few others—his humor, his gravity, his sense 
of tragedy, his feeling for the grotesque—have earned him a very solid 
reputation which has not stopped growing since his death six years ago. 


Paradoxically enough, Jean Giraudoux’s survival seems to be thriving 
chiefly on his plays, whereas, for almost twenty years (1909-1928), he had 
written nothing but fiction. A luxurious posthumous edition of his dramatic 
works, with illustrations by Christian Bérard, has recently been published 
in Switzerland. The English version of his last performed play, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, came out last year. But this printed form of immor- 
tality is fortunately complemented by a living one more truly worthy of 
a dramatist: some of his plays, La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, Can- 
tique des cantiques, Ondine, L’Apollon de Marsac have kept Giraudoux's 
name on the Parisian playbills almost constantly since the first posthumous 
performance of The Madwoman of Chaillot in 1945. Better yet, this same 
comedy ran for many months on Broadway, as though the most peculiarly 
Parisian of Giraudoux’s plays were also the most attractive to American 
audiences; and was immediately replaced by his The Enchanted. Such 
paradoxes are of every day occurrence when one speaks of the author of 
Amphitryon 88; still they are of secondary magnitude when compared to 
the basic paradox that Giraudoux should ever have become a successful 
dramatist at all. 

When the premiére of his first play, Siegfried, took place in Paris on 
May 3, 1928, all the critics marvelled at seeing a Giralducian creation take 
shape on the stage, for the half dozen books which had already earned 
Giraudoux a respectable reputation among an elite of privileged readers 
had shown him to be just as puzzling and difficult a stylist as he was a 
gifted and talented fiction writer. Indeed, in his study of contemporary 
literature published during the same year 1928, Emile Bouvier had felt 
it necessary to attempt an explanation of a selected sample of Giraudoux’s 
prose. To an interviewer, Frédéric Lefévre, Giraudoux had insisted that 
his novels were mere “divagations,” and everyone knew that he had 
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dashed off one of them, Siegfried et le Limousin, in less than a month. So, 
this was a writer who could not discipline his fanciful pen to any known 
literary requirement; whose production fitted in no established genre; 
whose style was so disconcerting that it could only be defined by an 
adjective derived from his own name: the very idea that he should ever 
write for the stage appeared as preposterous as if Mallarmé or Proust 
had suddenly felt the urge of a dramatist’s vocation. 


Siegfried was, however, so enthusiastically received by both public and 
critics that, almost overnight, Giraudoux was hailed as one of the most 
important playwrights of his generation. Some felt that the subject of 
Siegfried was so exceptionally felicitous that Giraudoux would find it 
difficult to repeat his tour de force: fifteen months later, Amphitryon 38 
was Giraudoux’s dazzling reply to those who still doubted. Some critics 
mentioned the name of Shakespeare and were allegedly reminded of 
Trotlus and Cressida. In Paris-Midi, Paul Reboux actually declared: “I 
doubt if, among the thirty-seven Amphitryons, there be a single one— 
and I am not forgetting Moliére’s—which is the equal of Jean 
Giraudoux’s.” 


Having thus asserted his position on the stage, Giraudoux attempted 
to write a truly great tragedy, and, leaving current events and mythology, 
he borrowed from the Old Testament the subject of Judith. Judith is 
perhaps the most powerful of Giraudoux’s plays and certainly it is one of 
the most superbly written: it stands as a challenge to the talent and in- 
genuity of any translator. Yet the reception was, to say the least, cool: the 
public was reticent and undecided, the flock of disappointed critics com- 
plained that the action was too tense, the dialogue too heavy for the 
stage. Francois Porché wrote in the Revue de Paris: “In order to have a 
clear knowledge of this work, I shall be forced to wait until the text is 
published.” And Lucien Dubech, in L’Action Francaise, tersely addressed 
the playwright: “M. Giraudoux, a play if you please, not a literary exer- 
cise. 


The failure of Judith cannot be explained by the fact that the Théatre 
Pigalle in which it was performed had bad acoustics or was overheated, 
nor by the fact that the actresses’ voices did not carry well enough. It 
was not brought about by a turn of the tide which, two years before, had 
landed Giraudoux among the greatest playwrights of all times. It was 
merely the sign that the triumph of Siegfried and Amphitryon 38 was due 
to a misunderstanding between Giraudoux and his critics. Two weeks after 
the premiére of Judith, Giraudoux addressed the Paris alumni of his 
lycée of Chateauroux gathered for their annual banquet: 
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They have found, for those plays where language is not jeered at 
and enervated, an epithet which apparently is tantamount to the 
worst insult: they call them literary plays . .. When some of these 
critics, vaguely aware of their mistake, apologize by saying: “What 
a boring play, but how we shall enjoy reading it!” they are their 
own judges, for this sentence gives its true meaning to the applause 
which they gave to another play the day before: “What a successful 
play! How we shall enjoy not reading it!” 

It is true that some critics had thought they were bestowing the highest 
of eulogies on Siegfried and Amphitryon 38 when they had mentioned 
that their pleasure as spectators would be greatly surpassed by their pleasure 
as readers. Furthermore, they had made the greatest mistake of all by 
judging Giraudoux’s first plays with criteria derived from his earlier books: 
their enjoyment of Amphitryon 38 had prompted them to praise Giraudoux 
for being the talented amuseur which he had been in his previous novels. 
How could they know that, if Giraudoux had indeed written Siegfried et 
le Limousin in twenty-eight days, he had done his Siegfried play over at 
least three times before having it performed? The variants were not 
published until 1947. What they might have suspected, though, was that 
writing for the stage would be the healthiest literary discipline for a 
writer who, until then, had refused to organize his works and for whom 
composition had never been but divagation. In his talk of 1931, Giraudoux 
refers to his censors as representative of “an extinct species, the fashionable 
species.” “There no longer is a fashionable literature,” said he, and herald- 
ing in his own way Sartre’s attitude toward engagement, he added: 

The drama, the novel, even criticism, instead of being the append- 
ages of a superficial bourgeois existence, have again become, in our 
age as in all great and anguished ages, prime necessities . . . Every 
major upheaval in minds and customs lessens the importance of 
literary genres per se, but enlarges a hundredfold the part of the 
writer and restores to him his universality. Our age no longer asks 
mere works from a writer—the streets and courtyards are overflow- 
ing with this outmoded furniture—it mostly calls for a language. 
What it expects is no longer a writer who, like a court jester, tells 
the happy king a few home truths in novels or in successful and 
harmless plays, such criticism being as despicable as flattery. It 
expects him to reveal to his contemporaries his own truth, to en- 
trust them, so that they may organize their thoughts and their 
sensibility, with the secret of which the writer is the sole repository: 
style. 

This explains how Giraudoux came to write La Guerre de Troie n’aura 
pas lieu and Electre, but, first of all, he had to regain a public allegedly 
misled by the obsolescent critics of Judith, and he wrote Intermezzo,’ 


1 Staged in 1950 in New York under the title of The Enchanted. 
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whose title takes its full ironical double meaning only in the light of the 
facts just mentioned. The visual enjoyment afforded by Intermezzo, the 
gentleness of its ghost, the fairy-like qualities of its landscape full of witty 
and sweet schoolgirls, the fanciful charm of their teacher, Isabelle, were 
enough to recapture the sympathetic public of Amphitryon 38 and the 
eulogistic critics of 1929: only this time they mentioned Jules Lemaitre, 
Musset and G. B. Shaw. In the fall of 1934, Giraudoux consolidated his 
rewon position with a successful adaptation of Margaret Kennedy's Con- 
stant Nymph, but without exemplifying the dramatic principles set forth 
in his speech of 1931. 

Speaking through the lips of one of the characters of Intermezzo, Gir- 
audoux had confessed: “I speak well when I have something to say; not 
that I manage accurately to say what I mean. In spite of myself I say some- 
thing entirely different. But that, I say well.” But it was no longer the 
time to speak for the sheer joy of speaking, for a man had started, a few 
months after the premiére of Intermezzo, to clamor through all the loud- 
speakers of Europe, who had for the spoken word a very special considera- 
tion; a man who suddenly had stepped into the limelight of international 
politics, which is much less gentle than that of the Comédie des Champs- 
Elysées. More than ever, Giraudoux was needed to voice on the stage the 
anguish of the Hitlerian era. Strengthened by the double substantial suc- 
cess of Intermezzo and Tessa, and by a successful revival of Amphitryon 
38, Giraudoux wrote La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu which was pro- 
duced as the Reichswehr reoccupied the left bank of the Rhine. Giraudoux 
was still cautious enough to have it preceded by a light and witty curtain 
raiser, his Supplément au voyage de Cook. The European situation was 
evolving swiftly; from the office in the Quai d'Orsay Giraudoux was in 
an excellent position to watch it. It prompted him to write Electre, per- 
formed in the spring of 1937 in front of a public who could hardly help 
but think of Franco and his rebellion while gazing on the stage at the trag- 
edy of the restoration in ancient Argos and at the ominous bird of prey 
circling over the head of Aegisthus. When we realize that J.-P. Sartre was 
to select the very same myth of Electra in The Flies, written during the 
German occupation, we stop doubting Giraudoux’s seriousness of purpose. 
Indeed his purpose was so serious, his tragedy so tense, that Electre al- 
most met the same misfortune as Judith. Many critics expressed their dis- 
appointment, and Francois Porché, in the Revue de Paris, remarked that, 
once again, Giraudoux the man of the theater was swallowed up by 
Giraudoux the man of letters. At all events, the same causes brought about 
the same effects, and once more Giraudoux felt the need of defending 
his conception of dramatic art, no longer in front of the restricted and 
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sympathetic audience of his former classmates of Chateauroux, but be- 
fore the public who had seen his plays. Seven months after the premiére 
of Electre, the Théatre de l’Athénée performed L’Impromptu de Paris, 
which, curiously enough, borrowed some of its most important speeches 
from the talk given by Giraudoux in 1931: whole passages are repeated 
verbatim. To his eloquent campaign in favor of style, Giraudoux, through 
the lips of Pierre Renoir, added the following consideration: “Those 
who want to understand when they go to the theater, are those who do 
not understand the theater,” a paradoxical statement which, again, could 
only be explained in connection with Giraudoux’s conception of the 
cardinal importance of style: 


The theater must penetrate not so much the mind as the imagination 
and the senses, and this is way I feel that the ability to write is 
essential, for it is the style which reflects upon the soul of the 
spectator the thousand glints, the thousand iridescences which they 
need understand no more than they do the sunbeam cast by the 
mirror. 


But, as in 1931, the first duty of Giraudoux was to recapture his pub- 
lic that was in danger of being led astray, so in the fall of 1938 he had 
Cantique des cantiques performed at the Comédie Francaise and, in the 
spring of 1939, Ondine at the Théatre de l’Athénée. In his book on the 
plays of Giraudoux, Jacques Houlet recognizes so clearly the similarities 
between Intermezzo and Ondine that he deals with them in the same 
chapter. In Ondine, the spell of the lavish spectacle, the fairy-like atmo- 
sphere which pervades the whole performance, the recourse to super- 
natural beings fluttering about the stage reveal Giraudoux’s eagerness to 
regain by any means the undisputed favor of his public. It is because of 
the relatively cool reception of Electre that, a few months before the 
outbreak of the second world war, Giraudoux had Ondine performed, a 
play which, apparently, is entirely foreign to the anguish of the time and 
infinitely further removed from war than La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas 
lien or even Judith. 

After having written his mediocre L’Apollon de Marsac which was first 
performed in Rio de Janeiro in 1942, Giraudoux reverted to his constant 
desire to write a truly great tragedy: Sodome et Gomorrhe. Had it been 
produced in any other year than the fateful year 1943, directed by Louis 
Jouvet instead of Douking, performed in the familiar Théatre de 
l’'Athénée instead of the Théatre des Arts Hébertot, Sodome et Gomorrhe 
would still more than likely have failed as Judith did, and for the samie 
general reasons. The posthumous Madwoman of Chaillot—at least until 
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Pour Lucréce is known and performed—may therefore be considered as 
Giraudoux’s last concession to his public and critics, as his last com- 
promise between his own personal ambitions and conceptions, and that 
permanent goal of the real playwright: success. 


In a certain sense, then, one may say that Giraudoux’s masterpieces were 
his failures—that is, if one admits that the playwright is the man who has 
the clearest notion of his art, a proposition which we ought to admit in 
Giraudoux’s case by reason of his well-known critical ability. When 
Electre was first performed, Maurice Martin du Gard was reminded of the 
intrigue worked up in 1677 against Racine’s Phédre, and which almost , 
brought about the failure of the poet's masterpiece. More than likely 
Giraudoux’s future fame will thrive on Judith and Sodome et Gomorrhe, 
for they are the most unflinchingly devoid of concessions and compro- 
mises. The latter was actually the only one of Giraudoux’s fourteen per- 
formed plays not produced by Louis Jouvet. 

The importance of the teamwork of Giraudoux and Jouvet, the au- 
thor and the director, cannot be overemphasized. What each of them 
wrote about his partner is the most eloquent proof of the closeness of 
their association, of. which Giraudoux, as early as 1931, could give the 
following definition: “A specialized kind of codperation, a fellow worker's 
bond of affection, and the devotedness brought about by the craftsmanship 
of the stage.” In the distant future, when Jouvet is no longer here to 
direct the sophisticated ballet of all the familiar Giralducian figures, 
what will happen to Ondine and to Cantique des cantiques? Indeed what 
would have happened to Giraudoux’s fourteen plays without the magnifi- 
cent orchestration contributed by the sceneries of Edouard Vuillard and 
Pavel Tchelitchew, by the costumes of Jeanne Lanvin and Christian 
Bérard, by the music of Francis Poulenc and Arthur Honegger, by the 
dramatic talents of Madeleine Ozeray and Pierre Renoir? Of all modern 
playwrights, Jean Giraudoux probably was the most lavishly and superbly 
produced. The largest number of the most distinguished talents went into 
the staging of his plays. This external help must not be forgotten as 
we try to account for his success. And when we hear Louis Jouvet give 
to the question “What is the reason for Giraudoux’s success?” the answer 
“La magie incantatoire du verbe. Il n'y a pas d'autre raison,” we cannot 
help but feel that he is too modest. 

Furthermore, Giraudoux’s very ambition to bring onto the stage 
what he called, speaking of Racine, “dramatic life as it is created by 
current events,” also lent to his plays the all-powerful dramatic appeal, 
not of allusion, but of contemporary problems: the problem of Germany, 
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of war, of revolution, of capitalism. Inasmuch as some of these are per- 
manent problems, the actuality of the plays which expound them is also 
eternal: after all, Aeschylus’ Persians was a “political” tragedy. 

Anachronism, too, is one of the minor drawing cards of Giraudoux’s 
treatment of ancient themes, although the sugar tongs of Holofernes or the 
shoe polish and coffee pot of Agathe Théocathoclés are discreet wittic- 
isms compared to the drolleries on the subject to be found in Le Belle 
Héléne or Elpénor. A more peculiarly Giralducian form of humor is the 
idea of drawing into a traditional theme a well-known legendary character 
who has nothing to do with it: thus Leda has a friendly chat with Alk- 
mena, and Yseut a similar talk with Ondine. Giraudoux plays there at 
being the magician who, in the second act of Ondine, succeeds in bringing 
about the most unforeseen rendez-vous. 

These are, however, but secondary factors: Louis Jouvet indicates 
another more remarkable reason for Giraudoux’s successful career when 
he lists among the general elements of success on the stage “the dramatic 
theme and the dramatic Word, imagination and speech, the only two 
simple elements of dramatic art.” Giraudoux’s constant stress on the 
second is misleading and even unjust if it is not interpreted as his desire 
to emphasize a dramatic requirement which was commonly neglected in 
his time, rather than as his belief in the almighty power of style alone. 
Still, when he decided, during the war, to write film scripts, the same 
concern for that aspect of motion picture production which he thought 
was most lacking, made him strive to bring to the screen the same purity 
and brilliance of style which he had brought to the stage. In the preface 
which he wrote for the published script of his Film de la duchesse de 
Langeais, he went as far as to give of the seventh art this extraordinary 
definition: “The one art which is, more than any other, that of the spoken 
word, that is to say, for those who like the human voice, that of style 
itself”! 

Much has been said, especially by Claude-Edmonde Magny, of Gir- 
audoux’s style. Much remains to be said of his dramatic ideas. To the 
question, What is tragedy? he answered: “It is the affirmation of a horrible 
bond existing between man and a greater fate than man’s fate; it is man 
snatched from his horizontal four-footed posture by a leash which forces 
him to stand up, a leash whose tyranny he knows but whose purpose he 
ignores.” To the question, What is a tragic hero? he answered again: “He 
is a being peculiarly resigned to cohabiting with every shape and every 
monster of destiny.” The plays themselves illustrate and explain these 
definitions most clearly. Holofernes sadly remarks to Judith: “The gods 
infest our poor universe, Judith. From Greece to India, from North to 
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South, there is not one single country where they don’t swarm with their 
vices and their odors .. . The atmosphere of the earth, for those who 
like to breathe, is that of a squadroom full of gods.” Siegfried fights 
against a mysterious, dead Forestier; Alkmena against the god of gods; 
Judith against Jehovah; Isabelle against a ghost whom no one else can see; 
Hector against the god of war; Orestes against his sister supported by 
Apollo; and ‘Hans von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein fights against the king 
of the Ondins, until, by the end of the play, he breaks down and claims, 
like Holofernes, the right for men not to be constantly watched by nosy 
mysterious creatures: “I ask for men the right to be left just a little alone 
on this earth. It is not so big yet, what God has granted them, this sur- 
face with its seven feet of height between heaven and hell . . .”; to 
which the judge replies: “This is the supreme demand.” 

Giraudoux’s plays are consciously faithful to the basic conception 
of French tragedy: a conflict, and more specifically, as in Racine’s traged- 
ies, a conflict between man and fate, that is to say between man and 
gods. The one particular aspect of this conflict is that Giraudoux’s men 
are expert at beating the gods, even when, like Hector or Hans, they seem 
to be defeated by them. Hence the very particular humor which per- 
meates Giraudoux’s interpretations of traditional themes like those of 
Amphitryon or Ondine. Man becomes the only true god, so that, when 
Jupiter has fully donned his human “uniform,” he can tell Mercury: “Now 
I really feel like the master of the gods,” to which Mercury replies: 
“Then you are really a man.” One understands Frangois Mauriac’s severe 
remarks on Giraudoux “l’éléve prodige de l’école sans Dieu,” in his 
Journal. Just as Jupiter must become a man in order to succeed, so 
Ondine has to become a woman in order to know love; and still, neither 
Jupiter nor Ondine can triumph over the heroism of Alkmena or Hans, 
except by cheating, which does not count. Likewise, Jehovah is deceived 
by both Holofernes and Judith, and again by Jean and Lia and the other 
characters of Sodome and Gomorrhe. At the end of Intermezzo, Isabelle, 
who has been in love with an attractive ghost, is won over by her fellow 
humans, the cardplayers and the druggist. 

The dramatic tension is the same in Giraudoux’s plays as in Racine’s 
tragedies, which explains that what the former had to say about the 
latter is among his most perspicacious and lucid pieces of writing. The 
public of the Comédie Francaise knows full well that, before the last 
line of Phédre, Venus will be victorious and all the human beings, in- 
nocent and guilty alike, killed or tormented; he knows it because he knows 
the legend and Racine, too. What he is anxious to see is how it happens. 
Likewise the spectator of the Théatre de l'Athénée is quite aware, in spite 
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of Giraudoux’s facetious title, that the war will break out between 
Greeks and Trojans; he also knows that Jupiter will be the father of 
Alkmena’s next son, Hercules. Therefore he knows that Hector and 
Amphitryon will be deceived, because he is familiar with the legends; 
but he knows at the same time that they will be victorious over the gods, 
because he knows Giraudoux. What he is curious to learn is how it hap- 
pens. How will Giraudoux be able to combine his own human interpreta- 
tion with the necessary fidelity to a traditional tragic myth? For one cannot 
altogether transform a legend: as Ondine puts it: “In the human world, 
what has once taken place can no longer not have taken place.” Hence 
a particular form of suspense which, strangely enough, is brought about 
not in spite of the fact that the public knows the outcome of the plot— 
the birth of Hercules, the murder of Holofernes and Clytemnestra, the 
opening of the gates of war in Troy—but precisely because he knows 
it. Such a suspense is no longer tragic as with Racine, because it is 
tempered by an intellectual and amused curiosity; how will Giraudoux 
manage to have Alkmena deceive Jupiter without actually changing the 
physical aspect of the story? how will Judith kill Holofernes not by 
hatred but by love? Intellectual stimulation is not compatible with the 
tragic emotion. Giraudoux’s delectable and sophisticated humor reduces 
the tragic tension of the drama. Only irony could tighten it, as Sophocles 
and Racine exemplified it: Oedipus looking for the murderer of Laios, 
Orestes killing with Pyrrhus the hatred of Hermione, etc. Giraudoux 


‘ realized it so well that, after Judith, none of his plays was ever labelled a 


tragedy. After Intermezzo he even discontinued calling any of them com- 
edies, and, from 1933 onward, he simply used the least descriptive of all 
French words, and called them “piéces.” 


Giraudoux’s success on the stage should therefore appear paradoxical 
only to those who think that he did not have to work and fight for it. 
Many of the professional dramatic critics who witnessed the premiéres 
of his plays harbored such ideas. In a way they were the victims of Gir- 
audoux’s talent as an illusionist, for he wanted his plays to give the 
spectator a feeling of facility and joy, in spite of the anguish and hard 
work which went into their composition. As Jouvet expressed it for*him 
in L’lmpromptu de Paris, the man who has seen a bad play in the eve- 
ning wakes up with a hangover; whereas a good play acts like the gentle 
touch of a magic wand. From his bus, Louis Jouvet recognizes on the 
sidewalk the passers-by who have just spent a good evening at the 
theater: “I am sure they saw a good play last night. Perhaps they didn’t 
understand it; but, except for the play, today they understand everything, 
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the beautiful weather, the plane-tree leaves, the horse’s ears . . . a well 
written play, of course. Style has passed over their souls rumpled by a 
week's wear, like a flatiron on lingerie: they are nice and smooth .. .” 
We know now how much struggle, hard work, deftness and love went 
into the preparation and composition of Jean Giraudoux’s “facile” master- 
pieces: four volumes of variants have been recently published which re- 
veal to us no fewer than two almost complete new original drafts of 
Siegfried, one complete first version of Intermezzo and one of The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, etc., etc. In spite of the phonetic differences between 
the smoothly flowing syllables of Giraudoux’s name, and the austere 
names of Malherbe or Boileau, in spite of their different personalities 
and sense of humor, we must henceforth group them together and re- 
member that the dazzling prestidigitator of Amphitryon 38 and Electre 
spent many a long evening rehearsing his most frivolous tricks. When the 
magician of Ondine is asked whether the nude Venus whom he and his 
colleagues can conjure up is the goddess herself or a clever stool-pigeon, 


_he replies, hinting at the professional difficulty of his art: “It all depends 


on the magician.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The plays of Jean Giraudoux were first performed on the following 
dates: 


I Siegfried: May 3, 1928 

Ill Amphitryon 38: November 8, 1929 

Il Judith: November 4, 1931 

IV Intermezzo: February 27, 1933 

V Tessa: November 14, 1934 

VI Supplément au voyage de Cook: November 21, 1935 

VI La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu: November 21, 1935 
VII_ Electre: May 13, 1937 
VIII L’Impromptu de Paris: December 3, 1937 
VIII + Cantique des cantiques: October 12, 1938 


IX Ondine: May 3, 1939 
L’Apollon de Marsac: June 16, 1942 


X Sodome et Gomorrhe: October 11, 1943 
XI La Folle de Chaillot: December 21, 1945 


The Roman numerals correspond to the volumes of the “Ides et Calendes” 
edition (Neuchatel et Paris, 1945-1948). The first fifteen volumes of 
this series are now published, the last four containing only variants. The 
sixteenth volume, which will contain the text of L’Apollon de Bellac 
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(first called L’Apollon de Marsac) and of Pour Lucréce will not be availa- 
ble until the first performance of this last unpublished play this winter. 

Jean Giraudoux’s considerations on dramatic art are scattered through 
various essays collected in Littérature (Paris:Grasset, 1941) and Visita- 
tions (Neuchatel et Paris:Ides et Calendes, 1947). 

Louis Jouvet briefly discusses Giraudoux in Réflexions sur la comédie 
(Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1938, pp. 37-38). The 
only study devoted entirely to Giraudoux’s plays is Jacques Houlet’s Le 
Thédtre de Giraudoux (Paris:Pierre Ardent, 1945). 


GEORGES MAY has already authored two volumes, Tragédie cornélienne, 
tragédie racinienne, and D’Ovide a Racine, and will soon publish a Di- 
derot study. He is Assistant Professor in the French Department of Yale 
University. 








MICHEL MOHRT 


Three Plays 
of the Current Paris Season 


There is no sense in spoiling one’s own pleasure. Yet it is quite possible 
to enjoy the beauty of a dramatic entertainment, especially when it is 
staged with all the opulence of setting and costume that Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault lavishes on his productions, without blinding oneself for all that to 
its modest merits or to the quality of the pleasure experienced. Le Bossu 
is a nineteenth-century melodrama, a kind of sublime condensation of the 
whole genre, which assembles all the stereotypes, commonplaces, and time- 
worn theatrical devisings that have ensured the melodrama’s popularity. 
It is a pretext, for Barrault, to display his skill as director. But Les Four- 
beries de Scapin and Occupe-toi d’Amélie were also pretexts, and here 
indeed we have put our finger on the most dubious element in the ven- 
tures of this excellent galvanizer of theatrical activity. He does not seek 
so much to serve the plays he performs as to place them at his service. 
He picks them because of the challenge they offer his ingenuity as dir- 
ector of a troupe and as a mime. The outcome, in the case of Le Bossu, 
is perfectly amazing. But where Moliére’s plays are concerned, Barrault's 
achievement is more open to question. This production of Les Fourberies 
actually deprives us of all the comedy depending on the words (at times 
we cannot even hear what Scapin is saying, busy as he is with his con- 
tortions and balancing tricks on the top of a ladder). We no longer have 
to do with strolling players who have set up their trestles on the Pont- 
Neuf, we are in the “boulevard du Crime.” Barrault seems to be haunted 
by an undying hankering after Debureau, as he blocks out this personage 
in the film Les Enfants du paradis, and he would like apparently to re- 
incarnate him in every part he plays. 

But getting back to Le Bossw—what an extraordinary performance 
this is! I saw it on the first of January. In the auditorium you could sense 
the excitement that presages a first-rate New Year's celebration. The spec- 
tators played their part, and from the gods there rained down warnings 
on the Chevalier de Lagardére that he should beware of the “traitor.” | 
seem to recollect that when the gallant Chevalier hurled the famous 
challenge at the Duc de Nemours, “If you do not come to Lagardére . . .” 
some of the audience chanted the rest of the sentence in chorus: “La- 
gardére will go to you!” The theatre had found anew a folk ingenuity, 
a verve, a state of grace all too sadly missing since the days when the 
good Margot shed her tears there. 
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Barrault and his company are to be congratulated on avoiding the 
pitfall set them by this infantile melodrama. They do not lay things on 
thick, with innumerable winks in the direction of the spectator, to show 
him that of course they aren't taken in. That would have been funny for 
a little while, but unbearable for a full five acts. Pierre Brasseur, who 
was an unforgettable Lagardére, let himself be taken in, as did his col- 
leagues, and they all act their parts as if they believed in them, with no 
more in the way of rodomontade than the text calls for. They force con- 
viction upon the spectators. So everything goes, even the scene in which 
the Duchesse de Nevers (“like a dead creature stalking in her tomb”) 
hears the voice of her late husband emerge from the portrait on her 
prie-Dieu. The scene introducing the Palais-Royal ballet, in the presence 
of the Regent, is sheer visual enchantment. When did I ever have such 
fun? 


For the sake of variety, after witnessing Le Bossu one should make one’s 
way to the Théatre Hébertot, where Albert Camus’ new play, Les Justes, 
is being perfomed. I know that such a rapprochement is sacrilege—but 
what of it? It’s all part of the theatrical game, and if there is any real 
“life of the drama” peculiar to Paris, it will be found in contrasts of this 


kind. 


The sword thrusts and imbroglios of Le Bossu are laid aside. Here 
we have a play which does not budge, where all the action is situated in 
discussions between intellectuals and where the killing occurs in the 
wings. The problems aired in Les Justes are the basic problems of our 
time: does the end justify the means? can a better society be constructed 
on a foundation of injustice and crime? does good of some kind rise out 
of evil? And, too: do individual happiness and love retain their rights, 
when they conflict with the obligation to rebel that evil forces upon us? 
We are made to think, by a work that tackles these problems with Albert 
Camus’ own haughty courage. One feels a better man for having wit- 
nessed it. But we should beware of committing an error of judgment 
which is the scourge of our age, the assessment of a work in terms of its 
philosophical merits and moral carrying power, and not according to its 
literary deserts (this mistake shows up clearly in the excessive use of the 
absurd adjective “important” for absolutely any writer and any work 
at all). Now I simply do not believe that Les Justes, despite its important 
qualities and the importance of the problems raised, is good theatre. It 
most certainly is not Camus’ best play, it is not as good, or as alive, as 
his Caligula and Le Malentendu. Besides, the problems posed (I enum- 
erated them a moment ago)—well, we're gradually getting acquainted 
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with them. They are the very ones Camus dealt with in The Pest and in 
The Stranger (and the scene between the Grand Duchess and the mur- 
derer, in the prison, reminds us of the scene between the prison chaplain 
and Meursault, the day before the latter's execution). They are the very 
ones Sartre brought to the stage in Les Mains sales. Dare we say, after 
having seen them batted about in so many poor novels, that these prob- 
lems of personal commitment and of justice have ceased, just a weeny 
bit, to excite us? 

Who are these “just men?” They are Russian anarchists of the cen- 
tury’s early years who seek by dropping bombs to awaken their country 
from the torpid sleep of despotism. Camus had already referred to these 
figures and their history, which is quite genuine, in an essay entitled 
“Les Meurtriers délicats” that appeared in the pages of La Table Ronde. 
(It is noteworthy that Camus tends to reveal his subject of his plays in 
advance, he might be said to “try them out.” The plot of Le Malentendu 
was related already in The Stranger—while the murder committed by 
Meursault himself is recalled in The Plague. In view of the fact that these 
subjects and ideas are given to us via images and myths, which often are 
identical: sunlit beaches, swimming, the characters of Don Juan and of 
the Actor—it may be maintained that we are confronted before all else 
by themes, taken up afresh from one work to the next and echoing from 
novel to play, from play to essay. Herein lies the profound oneness of 
all Camus’ work, its fundamentally poetic oneness. And seen from this 
angle, it is not the philosophical ideas in themselves which interest us, 
but their dramatic significance in their relation to the figure of the 
writer himself as this emerges from his works, but a certain resonance 
due essentially to a style: to the style of a man and, quite simply, to style.) 
Camus’ murderers exhibit delicacy because, while convinced of the nobil- 
ity of their enterprise, they nevertheless are still unsure of the legitimacy 
of certain measures that might help its triumph. Because, too, the murder 
of a child remains murder, in their eyes; because they are so deeply at- 
tached to life and to love that they are ready to sacrifice them; because 
they experience tenderness and pity. Aware that they are living in an 
absurd contradiction, they refuse to escape from it by surpressing one of 
the opposing terms, for they hold that the greatness of our human con- 
dition consists in this very living within the absurd. 

The play is concerned with the assassination of a Grand Duke. The 
first attempt meets with failure, and the murder actually takes place in 
the third act. At this point, it seems to me, the play is over, and the 
two subsequent acts drag a little. The most moving instant, and indeed 
the only one, is in the second act, when the murderer, unable to bring 
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himself to hurl the bomb at the Grand Duke's carriage, because he had 
seen two children near the intended victim, returns to his fellow con- 
spirators downcast and despairing, almost convinced that he has betrayed 
the cause. He sits down opposite them all, tries to explain his scruples, 
and solicits a word of pity or of friendship. They keep silent, and their 
silence appears to condemn him. Then his nerves give way, and he speaks, 
speaks, speaks, and struggles to justify himself. A great pathos rises from 
this long plea in which a man wrestles with absurdity. The dramatic 
impact of the scene is made even stronger by its following on another 
scene that had tried the spectator’s nerves to the utmost: he, like the 
conspirators, awaits the sound of the explosion which will attest that the 
attempt has been made. He hears the sound of horses’ hoofs, as they ap- 
proach and then recede on the cobbled street. There is no explosion, the 
bomb was not thrown. This very moving situation is repeated, unfortun- 
ately, two acts later, and this time it fails to carry. 

The play is admirably acted by Maria Casarés, who has seldom had 
a part better suited to her, by Reggiani and by Michel Bouquet, the 
latter representing the figure, perhaps a little on the conventional side 
but excellently stylized, of a Bolshevik Saint-Just who has uprooted all 
human pity in himself in order the better to ensure the triumph of the 
Revolution. 


At the Athénée, Jouvet has laid aside the unanimist jacket of Romains’ 
Dr. Knock and the pasteboard armour of the knight Hans, in Giraudoux’ 
Ondine, to don the hair shirt of Tartuffe. His appearance in the somber 
garb of the “poor dear fellow” had been eagerly awaited. His reading of 
the part, however, proved generally disappointing. I will not speak of his 
extremely dubious “bright ideas” as a director (such as the vision, at the 
end of the play, of a courtfull of judges robed in ermine), but of his 
performance as an actor. In evaluating it, one cannot help starting off 
from one’s own conception of the part. For me, Tartuffe is a prepossess- 
ing young man of healthy complexion, fond of wine and women, who 
hides with difficulty his avidity for life and its pleasures beneath a 
sanctimonious mien of deep piety. In a word, he is just as he was brought 
alive for us five years ago at the Mathurins Theatre, by the actor Jean 
Marchat. Tartuffe is freshly arrived, or very nearly, from the depths of 
the provinces (who was the famous actor who graced him with an 
Auvergne accent?); he is on the threshold of a career that bids fair to 
be highly profitable (which will be profitable—a knave of his caliber 
will not be wiped out by a stroke of ill fortune such as that which puts 
an end to his adventure with Orgon). There is something both of 
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Julien Sorel and of Rastignac about him. And he occupies the same 
convenient, ambiguous position in Orgon’s household as does Julien Sorel 
with the Marquis de la Méle: secretary cum majordomo cum confidential 
aide. He, also, in an age when humble birth closed every door to advance- 
ment, decided to wager on the black garb of piety. Thibaudet, in one 
place, established a magnificent comparison between the two heroes. And 
it is assuredly true that Tartuffe’s hypocrisy has something in common 
with Sorel’s, it too is bold and heroic. It is the fearsome weapon of an 
“enemy of all law,” of a being who has broken with his class, and wages 
war against a society which excludes him and which he loathes in his turn. 
He will lay his hand on its women and its money, and prove that he is 
the master. This Tartuffe, let us repeat, is a young man. A certain naivete 
is not lacking which breaks out in the impudence of his last words; had 
he been more skillful, he would not have committed the blunders that 
settle his hash. Tartuffe, a century later, will vote for the execution 
of the king. 

Jouvet composes an altogether different personage, an austere Jansen- 
ist possessor of dread secrets. Long practice in hypocrisy has moulded his 
countenance, and he makes one think of the tenebrous Basile in Beau- 
marchais’ comedy. This is not at all my conception. I cannot attribute 
to Tartuffe this impersonal, metallic voice, the voice of a master politician. 
The seduction scene with Elmire becomes, it seems to me, entirely in- 
comprehensible, if Jouvet’s interpretation is allowed. 

An interpretation that is even more dubious, but perhaps more inter- 
esting, is Gabrielle Dorziat’s reading of the part of Dorine. We had 
got to know the haughty demeanor and conquering port of his actress. 
They provided no assurance that she would fit into this part, at least as 
it is traditionally viewed. But Dorine is not merely the leather-tongued 
daughter of the people who is no respecter of persons, she is in addition 
the all-powerful housekeeper who keeps her house running and reigns 
over the servants. There would be no understanding the role she plays in 
Orgon’s establishment, if she were not endowed with some genius for 
domestic dictatorship which raises her above her condition. In actual ° 
fact, there is a struggle for influence between her and Tartuffe that will 
decide who manages her master’s house—one or the other of them must 
go. So Dorine must show a certain superiority, if she dare challenge the 
swindler. Gabrielle Dorziat has placed a proper stress on this superiority 
of the servant to the quirk-filled bourgeois who employ her. 

A bourgeois play, that indeed is what we have in Tartuffe. And it 
depicts the collapse of a middle-class household, incapable of surviving. 
The ruin of Orgon and his family, which would be the sole normal con- 
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clusion to the play, is prevented only by the intervention of “the mon- 
arch, enemy of fraud.” But a little time yet, and the monarch will no 
longer be there to set wrongs right (Moliére’s denouement is so patently 
false that there really was no reason to underline it as Jouvet does). Tar- 
tuffe, we may be sure, will not always be the loser. 


MICHEL MOHRT, whose second novel has just been published by Albin 
Michel, is the author of a literary and psychological study of Montherlant, 
and writes extensively in French literary periodicals. Immediately below 


will be found the notes he has written for us on the outstanding directors 
Copeau and Dullin, both of whom died quite recently. 


JACQUES COPEAU, CHARLES DULLIN 


The name of Jacques Copeau is inextricably entwined with that of the 
Vieux Colombier, the theatre he had founded before the war of 1914. 


The undertaking paralleled, in the world of the theatre, the founding of . 


the Nouvelle Revue Francaise by Gide, Ghéon and Schlumberger. These 
men were to give French literature an impetus that would endure 
through the whole period separating the two wars. 

It was in the Vieux Colombier that Gide delivered his famous 
lectures on Dostoevski. Copeau, for his part, adapted The Brothers 
Karamazov for the stage and assembled a brilliant cast, Jouvet play- 
ing old Fyodor Karamazov and Dullin interpreting Smerdiakov. Copeau 
staged and himself acted in the plays of the writers grouped round the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, such as Jean Schlumberger’s Césaire and the 
plays of Henri Ghéon. But Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night was perhaps 
his greatest triumph. 

The reform put through by Copeau, at the Vieux Colombier, con- 
sisted above all in breaking with the realist formula of the Théatre 
Libre and once more freeing the stage to receive literature. Without 
his efforts, Giraudoux plays would have been impossible, as would 
those of Cocteau and Montherlant. But it is only fair to mention, to- 
gether with his, the name of Lugné-Poé, who waged a similar battle 
in the Théatre de I'CEuvre, where he performed André Gide’s Le Roi 
Candaule. 

One of the paradoxes that mark the destiny of André Gide—he 
takes pleasure in recording the fact, in his Jowrnal—is his witnessing 
the conversion to Catholicism of nearly all the friends of his youth: of 
Claudel, of Henri Ghéon and, later, of Charles Du Bos and Jacques 
Riviére. Copeau, too, was touched by this religious ground swell, so 
that the Nouvelle Revue Framgaise turned out to be—a truth that is 
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not always borne in mind—one of the most active centers of conversion 
during this literary epoch. 

Many years ago, Jacques Copeau retired to Burgundy. There he 
opened a school of dramatic art from which emerged most of the 
young directors who are the theatre’s greatest hope today. Among their 
number is André Barsacq, who took Dullin’s place at the Atelier. 


Not the visions of Dullin at the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt—the heart 
sank to behold the humpback Richard III struggle against the ghosts 
of his victims, on a stage too large and to an empty auditorium—not 
they will be piously evoked by those who admire this magnificent 
stimulator of theatrical activity, but the fervent, the secret visions of the 
Atelier, above all the image of the theatre itself, hidden behind three 
trees that were no more real than those of a stage setting, at the back of 
the tiny Place Dancourt on the slopes of Montmartre—and the taste 
_ of the candied orange quarters impaled on little wooden sticks which | 
have come across nowhere else and which will always remain associ- 
ated in my memory with the sublime divagations of the owner of the 
“Atlas Hotel” and the smiling, doleful paradoxes of Jacques, in As You 
Like It. 

A clandestine ceremony, a religious initiation, a precious féte galante 
—an Atelier performance was each and all of them. Not to have seen 
Dullin as Mercadin in Le Faisewr, hounded by his creditors and posi- 
tively crucified to his desk, is not to know what the theatre is and to 
what heights it can attain. Dullin died on a hospital bed, shot at from 
point-blank range by journalists and photographers in the pay of the 
vile Paris press, which respects not even a man’s death agony—yet still 
we can hear his harsh rough voice hammering out the words and syllables, 
still we see his dramatic silhouette, arms raised above a broken, humiliated, 
wisp-like body, hair floating loose and eyes rolling in their sockets, just 
as he appeared, a tragic and pitiable maniac, in the worn black garb of 
the miser Harpagon. 
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KENNETH DOUGLAS 


A Note on Mallarmé 
and the Theatre 


One figure remains. Mocked in his lifetime, and who since his death has 
but slowly been liberated from the gangue of a coterie-admiration, Mal- 
larmé stands today unafflicted and unsullied by those “noirs vols du 
Blaspheme épars dans le futur” from which he would have shielded 
Edgar Poe. 

At the root of how many investigations will he not be found! Most 
strikingly, it is certain, of those probings into the essence of poetry and of 
language which have marked our day. Mallarmé: im muce—Blanchot: 
im cruce. Perhaps already the descent into Hell. But has there been a 
Resurrection? 

Another subject of meditation must here be ours, the theatre or ab- 
sence of theatre (of the veritable), not represented but derided and for 
the many utterly hidden from view by its succedanea. See, in these pages, 
Vilar; elsewhere P.-A. Touchard’s Dionysos and Francis Fergusson’s recent 
volume. 

Mallarmé foreran them. 

With approval he cites Gautier, who applied to his “wearied vision the 
black opera glasses as though in deliberate blindness” when confronted 
by an art “so vulgar . . . so abject,” and prescribed the remedy: “There 
should be nothing else than a vaudeville—from time to time a few changes 
would be made.” And Mallarmé comments: “Replace Vaudeville by 
Mystery .. .” For 


The stage is the evident nucleus of pleasures taken communally, 
also and after reflection, that majestic opening onto mystery to con- 
template whose greatness one is in the world, that greatness which 
the citizen, who has any conception of it, establishes the right to 
demand of a State, as a counterweight for social diminution. 


Previously he had spoken of the stage as “Our sole splendor . . . to which 
the collaboration of various arts stamped by poetry attributes it seems 
to me some official or religious character”—unfortunately he must record 
“that the declining century cares for it not a whit, thus understood; and 
that this miraculous bringing together of everything needed to fashion 
divinity, except man’s clairvoyance, will avail us nothing.” This regret 
for a theatre that was not, had been, might perhaps rise again, for Mal- 
larmé was no side-issue—he knew no side-issues, brought everything into 
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relationship with the center of his preoccupation. Had he not imagined 
his “Aprés-midi d’un faune” read, performed, at the Comédie Francaise? 
And grieved, no doubt, that Coquelin should reject it as lacking the 
necessary “anecdote.” 

There is one extant realization of a veritable spectacle: the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Mallarmé’s unbelief could not hide from him its existence 
and genuineness, unbelief and the creative urge led him to regard it as a 
model to be studied, a lesson to be applied, because 


indeed, it was impossible that in religion, though since given 
over to neglect, the race should not have put its intimate, unknown 
secret. The moment is fitting, with all necessary detachment, to 
make excavations, in order to exhume there ancient and magnificent 
intentions. 


We may imagine that he found, in the Mass, a spur that spurred the 
dreaming of his own unrealizable dream, the concluding of a book, that 
Book in preparation for which all extant books are but fragments, and 
which would constitute “the Orphic explanation of the earth.” 
Responding to one of those “enquétes” which have long plagued or 
flattered French literary men, Mallarmé gave his views “On the Theatre”: 


I believe that Literature, taken up afresh at its source which is Art and 
Science, will furnish us with a Theatre whose performances will be the 
true modern form of worship; a Book, explanation of man, satisfying our 
most beautiful dreams. 1 believe that all this is written in nature in such a 
way as to close the eyes of those only who find their advantage in seeing 
nothing. To demonstrate this and to raise a corner of the veil on what 
such a poem can be, is in isolation my pleasure and my torment. 
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CHARLES MESSNER 


The French Theatre: 


A Bibliography 


[This bibliography presents recent translations into English of French 
plays, critical material and, arranged under appropriate subject-headings, 
books published in English since 1940 dealing with the modern French 
theatre. Works whose appeal is purely scholarly have not been included. 
The reader is referred to the BIBLIOGRAPHY section for earlier 
publications and for material published in French.] 


TRANSLATIONS 


I Criticism and Source Material 
Chevalier, Maurice: The man in the 
straw hat; tr. by Caroline Clark. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1949. 

Clark, Barrett Harper (ed.): Euro- 
pean theories of the drama, with a 
supplement on American drama; 
an anthology of dramatic theory 
and criticism from Aristotle to the 
present day, in a series of texts, 
with commentaries, biographies, and 
bibliographies. New York, Crown 
Publishers, 1947. 

Claudel, Paul: Poetic art; trans- 
lated by Renée Spodheim. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 
Cocteau, Jean: Blood of a poet; 
a film; translated from the French 
by Lily Pons, edited by Hugo. New 
York, Bodley Press, 1949. 

Cole, Toby, and Chinoy, H. K. 
(eds.): Actors on acting; the the- 
ories, techniques and practices of 
the great actors of all times as told 
in their own words, ed. with an in- 
troduction and biographical notes. 
New York, Crown Publishers, 1949. 
Sartre, Jean-Paul: “Forgers of 
myths, the young playwrights of 
France.” Theatre Arts, Vol. XXX, 
No. 6 (June 1946), 324-35. 

II Dramatic Texts 
(anthology) From the modern rep- 
ertoire, series one, ed. by E. R. 
Bentley. Denver, University of 
Denver Press, 1949.  [Musset, 
Fantasio; Becque, La Parisienne; 
Cocteau, The Infernal Machine] 

Sixteen famous European 
plays, comp. by Bennett A. Cerf 
and Van H. Cartmell, with an in- 
troduction by John Anderson. New 
York, The Modern Library, 1947. 
[Rostand, Cyrano de _ Bergerac; 


phitryon 38] 


Deval, Tovarich; Giraudoux, Am- 


Modern Continental dra-, 
mas, ed. by Harlan Henthorne 
Hatcher. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1941. [Claudel, Tidings 
brought to Mary; Lenormand, Time 
is a dream; Maeterlinck, Pelléas 
and Mélisande; Rostand, Cyrano de 
Bergerac] 

Poetic drama: an anthol- 
ogy of plays in verse, ed. by Alfred 
Kreymborg. New York, Modern 
Age, 1941. [Corneille, China; Ra- 
cine, Athaliah; Moliére, The mis- 
anthrope; Rostand, The last night 
of Don Juan] 


— —— Dramas of modernism and 
their forerunners, edited, with in- 
troductions and bibliographies by 
Montrose J. Moses; revised and 
supplemented with new plays by 
Oscar James Campbell. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Co., 1941. [Lenor- 
mand, The dream doctor] 

— —— Contemporary drama: 
European, English and Irish, Amer- 
ican plays, compiled by E. B. Wat- 
son and Benfield Pressey. New 
York, Scribner, 1941. [Curel, The 
fossils; Maeterlinck, Pelléas and 
Mélisande; Rostand, Cyrano de 
Bergerac] 

Anouilh, Jean: Antigone, adapted 
by Lewis Galantiére. New York, 
Random House, 1946. 

Becque, Henri Francois: Parisienne; 
a comedy in three acts; English 
version by Ashley Dukes. New 
York, Samuel French, Inc., 1943. 
Brieux, Eugéne: Damaged goods 
(Les avariés) a play; new English 
version by Sir John Pollock, bart- 
London, Jonathan Cape, 1943. 
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Camus, Albert: Caligula and Cross 
purpose (Le malentendu); trans- 
lated by Stuart Gilbert. Norfolk, 
Conn. New Directions, 1947. 
Claudel, Paul: The satin slipper; or 
the worst is not the surest; trans- 
lated by John O’Connor, with the 
collaboration of the author. London, 
Sheed and Ward, 1945. [reprint] 
———. Three plays; The estas, 
Crusts, The humiliation of the 
father, translated by John Heard. 
Boston, John W. Luce, 1945. 
Cocteau, Jean: The eagle has two 
heads, a play, adapted by Ronald 
Duncan. New York, Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., 1948. 

—— The typewriter, trans- 


lated by Ronald Duncan. London,. 


Dobson, 1948. 

Giraudoux, Jean: The madman of 
Chaillot. English adaptation by 
Maurice Valency. New York, Ran- 
dom House, 1949. 

Gourmont, Rémy de: Lilith; a play; 
translated from the French by John 
Heard; with an introduction by 


Marcel Francon. Boston, John W. . 


Luce, 1946. 

Moliére: The doctor in spite of him- 
self; a new adaptation by Barnard 
Hewitt. Evanston, IIl., Row, Peter- 
son and Co., 1941. 

The miser; a new acting 
version based upon the 1739 Eng- 
lish translation by H. Baker and J. 
Miller, and arranged by Walter F. 
Kerr. Chicago, Dramatic Publishing 
Co., 1942. 

— The school for wives; 
being a translation into English 
verse by the Earl of Longford, 
Dublin, Hodges Figgis, 1947. 

——— The would-be gentleman, 
arranged and adapted from Mo- 
liére’s Le bourgeois gentilhomme, 
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by Roland Fernand. Chicago, Dra- 
matic Publishing Co., 1946. 
Musset, Alfred de: Fantasio; a 
comedy in two acts; translated by 
Maurice Baring. London, Harper, 
1946. [reissue] 

——— Love is not to be trifled 
with; translated by Eirene G. 
Owen. New York, Samuel French, 
1947, 

Racine, Jean: An evening with Ni- 
non, a didactic poem, containing a 
translation of Racine’s Bérénice, 
by Louis How; decorations by 
Boris Artzybasheff. New York, The 
Harbor Press, 1941. 

Rostand, Edmond: Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. A play in five acts, newly 
translated by Humbert Wolfe and 
newly decorated by Paul McPhar- 
lin. Mount Vernon, N. Y., Peter 
Pauper Press, 1941. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Chan- 

ticleer. Translated from the French 
by Clifford Hershey Bissell and 
William Van Wyck. Los Angeles, 
W. Ritchie Press, 1947. 
Sartre, Jean-Paul: The flies (Les 
mouches) and In camera (Huis 
clos), translated by Stuart Gilbert. 
London, H. Hamilton, 1946. 

No exit (Huis clos) a play 
in one act, and The flies (Les 
mouches) a play in three acts. Eng- 
lish versions by Stuart Gilbert. New 
York, Knopf, 1947. 

——— Three plays; translated 
from the French by Lionei Abel. 
New York, Knopf, 1949. [Dirty 
hands (Les mains sales); The re- 
spectful prostitute (La putai. re- 
spectueuse); The victors (Morts 
sans sépulture) ] 

—— Three plays. [Same as 
above, but] translated by Kitty 
Black. London, H. Hamilton, 1949. 


HISTORY AND GENERAL 
STUDIES 


I Background 


Cook, Albert: The dark voyage and 
the golden mean: a philososophy of 
comedy. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. [De- 
tailed discussion of Moliére} 

Fergusson, Francis: The idea of a 
theatre. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1949. [Analyses 
of Bérénice and other plays] 

Freedley, George, and Reeves, John 
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A.: A history of the theatre. New 
York, Crown Publishers, 1941. 
[Traces development of French 
theatre to second World War; 
many photographs and reproduc- 
tions] 

—— A history of modern 
drama. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1947. [reissue of 
above] 
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AMERICAN ISSUE (Fall 1950) 
with unpublished pieces, in the original text, by 
WALLACE STEVENS, ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, 
RICHARD WILBUR, PETER VIERECK, etc. 


Subscriptions ($6 per year): Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10th St., 
New York City. 


Separate issues ($1.75 each): Schoenhof's, Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 











MODERN FICTION AT ITS BEST 
The full vitality of contemporary poetry 
Where do you find them? 
You will find them, in both quality and quantity, 


EPOCH 


A Quarterly of Contemporary Literature 


252 GOLDWIN SMITH HALL CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Subscription price: three dollars a year 


A quarterly magazine of fiction and poetry for the 
well-tempered reader. 


























Gassner, John: Masters of the 
drama. New York, Random House, 
1940. Republished by Dover Pub- 
lications, 1945. [Chapters on “Cor- 
neille and Racine,” ‘“Moliére,” 
“Romanticism over Europe,” “The 


Journeymen of the French Suc- 
cession” } 
James, Henry: The scenic art; 


notes on acting and the drama: 
1872-1901. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by Allan Wade- 
New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers 
University Press, 1948. [Largely 
concerned with French stage: Bern- 
hardt, Coquelin, Dumas, Rostand, 
Augier, etc.] 

Lancaster, Henry Carrington: A 
history of French dramatic litera- 
ture in the sixteenth century. Balti- 
more, Md., Johns Hopkins Press; 
Paris, Les Presses universitaires, 
1929-1942. , 
——- The Comédie Frangaise, 
1680-1701; plays, actors, spectators, 
finances. Baltimore, Md., Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. 

Sunset, a history of Par- 

isian drama in the last years of 
Louis XIV, 1701-1715. Baltimore, 
Md., Johns Hopkins Press; London, 
H. Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1945. 
————. French tragedy in the time 
of Louis XV and Voltaire 1715- 
1774. Baltimore, Md., Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1950. 


Lemaitre, Georges: From Cubism ~— 


to Surrealism in French literature. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1941. [Jarry, Ubu roi; Apollinaire, 
Les mamelles de Tirésias] 
Moorman, Lewis Jefferson: Tu- 
berculosis and Genius. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
{Moliére, Voltaire] 

Smith, Horatio Elwin (ed.): Co- 
lumbia dictionary of modern Euro- 


_ Curtis, 
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pean literature. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar: Shakespeare 
and other masters. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1940. [“Corneille, Rymer and Vol- 
taire.” “Phédre.” “Tartuffe, Fal- 
staff, and the Optique du théatre.”] 
Turnell, Martin: The classical mo- 
ment; studies of Corneille, Moliére 
and Racine. London, H. Hamilton, 
1947; New York, New Directions, 
1949. 

Williams, Edwin Everitt: Tragedy 
of destiny; Oedipus tyrannus, Mac- 
beth, Athalie. Cambridge, Mass., 
Editions XVII siécle, 1940. 

II The Modern Theatre 


_Andrews, John and Trilling, Ossia 


(eds.): International theatre. Lon- 
don, Sampson Low, 1949. [The 
commercial theatre in France” by 
Emmanuel Wax, “The Comeédie 
Francaise” by Robert Favart, “The 
art theatre in France” by Michel 
St. Denis] 

Bentley, Eric: The playwright as 
thinker: a study of modern drama. 
New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1946. [Sartre] 

Anthony: New develop- 
ments in the French theatre; a 
critical introduction to the plays of 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beau- 


voir, Albert Camus and _ Jean 
Anouilh. London, The Curtain 
Press, 1948. 

Saurat, Denis: Modern French 


literature, 1870-1940. London, J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1946; New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1947. . 
[Rostand and the downfall of the 
theatre, Romains] 

Simonson, Lee: Part of a Lifetime. 
New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1943. [Photographs of: Bataille, 
Don Juan, 1920; Lenormand, The 
Failures, 1923; Claudel, Tidings 
brought to Mary, 1922; Giraudoux, 
Amphitryon 38, 1938] 


INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Baring, Hon. Maurice: Sarah Bern- 
hardt. New York, London, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1940. [reissue] 
Bernhardt, Lysiane Sarah: My 
Grandmother; translated from the 
French by Vyvyan Holland. Lon- 
don, Hurst and Blackett, 1948. 
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Chapman, Percy Addison: The 
spirit of Moliére, an interpretation, 
edited by Jean-Albert Bédé, with 
an introduction by Christian Gauss. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London, H. Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 
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Grant, Elliott Mansfield: The 
career of Victor Hugo. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1945. [chapter on romantic drama] 
Heline, Theodore: Blue bird: the 
unfoldment of consciousness and 
the attainment of illumination; Mae- 
terlinck’s masterpiece esoterically in- 
terpreted. Los Angeles, New Age 
Press, 1946. [2nd edition] 
Jamieson, Ruth Kirby: Marivaux, 
a study in sensibility. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1941. 

Jasper, Gertrude Rathbone: Ad- 
venture in the theatre; Lugné-Poé 
and the Théatre de I’CLuvre to 
1899. New Brunswick, N. J., Rut- 
gers University Press, 1947. 
Josephson, Matthew: Victor Hugo, 
a realistic biography of the great 
romantic. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 
1942. [chapter on romantic drama] 
Lemaitre, Georges Edouard: Beau- 


eee New York, A. A. Knopf, 
O’Flaherty, Kathleen Mary Jose- 
phine: Paul Claudel and The tid- 
ings brought to Mary. Preface by 
Paul Claudel. Cork, Cork Univer- 
sity Press; Westminster, Md., New- 
man Press; Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1948. 

Orgel, Vera: A new view of the 
plays of Racine. London, Macmil- 
lan, 1948. 

Russell, Trusten Wheeler: Vol- 
taire, Dryden and heroic tragedy. 
New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 

Savory, Douglas Lloyd: Jean Ra- 
cine. Preface by Sir Richard Liv- 
ingstone. Oxford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. 

Verneuil, Louis: The fabulous life 
of Sarah Bernhardt, translated by 
Ernest Boyd. New York, London, 
Harper and Bros., 1942. 


FRENCH FILM 
Fowler, Roy: The Film in France. London, Pendulum Publications Ltd., 


1946. [many illustrations] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Alden, Douglas W., and others: 
Bibliography of critical and bio- 
graphical references for the study 
of contemporary French literature. 
New York, Stechert-Hafner, 1949. 


—————. [Same]: 1949 Supplement. 
New York, Stechert-Hafner, 1950. 
Mason, Hamilton: French theatre 
in New York; a list of plays, 1899- 


1939. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 


\fWeingarten, Joseph A.: Modern 


French dramatists; a bibliography 
of modern French drama since 1918. 
New York, published by compiler, 
1941 [mimeographed]. 

Supplement to Modern 
French dramatists; a bibliography. 
New York, the compiler, 1945. 


CHARLES MESSNER, who is a student in the Romance Languages De- 
partment of the Yale Graduate School, is preparing a dissertation on Paul 


Valéry and Symbolism. 
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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 





Contents of the First Four Numbers 


1 EXISTENTIALISM 

JEAN-PAUL SARTRE Scenes from Les 
Mains sales 

HENRI PEYRE Existentialism—a Litera- 
ture of Despair? 

HERBERT DIECKMANN French Existen- 
tialism before Sartre 

HARRY SLOCHOWER The Function of 
Myth in Existentialism 

WALLACE FOWLIE Existentialist Hero: 
a Study of L’Age de raison 

ROBERT G. COHN Sartre’s First Novel: 
La Nausée 

JEAN BRUNEAU Existentialism and the 
American Novel 

EDWARD Morris Intimacy 

MADELEINE SMITH The Making of a 
Leader 

CHARLES G. WHITING The Case for 
“Engaged” Literature 

JEAN BOORSCH Sartre’s View of Car- 
tesian Liberty 

MARJORIE GRENE Sartre's Theory of 
the Emotions 

WALTER LEAVITT Sartre’s Theatre 

GWENDOLYN Bays Simone de Beau- 
voir: Ethics and Art 

MICHEL MOHRT Ethic and Poetry in 
the Work of Camus 

VICTOR BROMBERT Camus and the 
Novel of the “Absurd” 

GEORGE JAGGER Camus’ La Peste 





3 CRITICISM AND CREATION 

AUGUSTE ANGLES The Critic: Trends 
and Temptations 

JAMES DOOLITTLE Criticism as Crea- 
tion in the Work of Diderot 

GEORGES MAY Jean Giraudoux: Aca- 
demicism and Idiosyncrasies 

IMBRIE BUFFUM The Critical Princi- 
ples of Paul Claudel 

HENRY A. GRUBBS The Essence of 
Poetry: a Concept and a Dilemma 

ALFRED ADLER Proust’s Escape from 
Time and an Old French Poem 

HELMUT HATZFELD Stylistic Criticism 
as Art-Minded Philology 

MARIO MAURIN _ Suarés’ 
Method: the Search 

D. Z. H. Thibaudet, or the Critic as 
Mediator 

ANGELO P. BERTOCCI Tensions in the 
Criticism of Charles Du Bos 

KENNETH DOUGLAS Blanchot and 
Sartre 

RICHARD M. CHADBOURNE Renan or 
the Contemptuous Approach to 
Literature 

JEAN HyTIER The Refusals of Valéry 
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2 MODERN POETS (this number is 
out of print) 

JULES SUPERVIELLE L’Escalier 

RENATO POGGIOLI The Poetry of St. 
J. Perse 

HENRI PEYRE The Significance of 
Surrealism 

GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE tr. ROGER 
SHATTUCK Phantom of the Clouds 
and The Gypsy 

HENRI MICHAUX tr. 
MANN Selections 

PIERRE REVERDY tr. ROBERT COHN 
Four Poems from La Lucarne Ovale 

JULES SUPERVIELLE tr. WARREN 
RAMSEY In Space and Time and 
Descent of the Giants 

— RAMSEY Supervielle’s L’Esca- 
ter 

ANDRE BRETON The Situation of Sur- 
realism between the Two Wars 

KENNETH DOUGLAS René Char 

PIERRE SCHNEIDER A Note on the 
Exquisite Corpse 

JEAN CASSOU tr. KENNETH CORNELL 
Prison Sonnet XIII 

ANNA BALAKIAN The Post-Surrealism 
of Aragon and Eluard 

ANDRE DELATTRE Personal Notes on 
Paul Eluard 

NICOLAS CALAS The Rose and the 
Revolver 

P. M. PASINETTI The “Jeanne Duval” 
Poems in Les Fleurs du Mal 

VILLIERS DE L’ISLE-ADAM tr. 
ARD WILBUR Two Poems 

AUGUSTE ANGLES Sartre versus Bau- 
delaire 

WARREN RAMSEY Laforgue and the 
Ironic Equilibrium 


RICHARD ELL- 


RICH- 








4 LITERATURE AND IDEAS 

THEOPHIL SPOERRI Mérimée and the 
Short Story 

ALBERT BEGUIN Poetry and Occultism 


FREDERICK ST. AUBYN The _ Social 
Consciousness of Rimbaud 
HARRY SLOCHOWER André Gide's 


Theseus and the French Myth 

HAROLD MARCH The Artist as Seer: 
Notes on the Esthetic Vision 

JOHN W. KNELLER The Musical 
Structure of Proust’s “Un Amour de 
Swann” 

MAURICE BLANCHOT Symbolism and 
Bergson 

ROBERT I. NIESS Julien Benda: The 
Poet’s Function 

ANNA BALAKIAN Apollinaire and the 
Modern Mind 

W. M. FROHOCK Camus: Image, In- 
fluence and Sensibility 

KENNETH CORNELL Audiberti and 
Obscurity 

ERNEST ERICH NOTH The Prophetism 
of Georges Bernanos 
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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


announces the publication 

of Special Monograph No. 1: 
A Critical Bibliography of EXISTENTIALISM 
(The Paris School) By Kenneth DOUGLAS 


Listing, with brief comments, books and articles in English and French 
by and about Jean-Paul SARTRE, Simone de BEAUVOIR, Maurice MERLEAU- 
PONTy.—A brochure. Seventy-five cents to the general public, fifty cents 
for subscribers. 


N.B.: This has been described as “THE FIRST READABLE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
EVER PUBLISHED.” Informative, accurate, entertaining. 


Special Offer for New Readers 


for those of you who missed seeing 
our earlier studies, we offer: 


(1) EXISTENTIALISM (3) CRITICISM AND CREATION 
(4) LITERATURE AND IDEAS 

ALL THREE for Two DOLLARS—ANY Two for ONE DOLLAR FIFTY. 
No. 1 is now im its fourth and absolutely final thousand. No. 2 (Modern 
Poets) is out of print. No. 3 is not only very favorably reviewed in the 
March, 1950, issue of PARU: Aimé Patri, the editor, takes it as the text 
of his long introductory article—For the contents of these issues, see 
opposite page. 


Future Issues 


to be published in the Fall of 1950: 


FRANCE AND WORLD LITERATURE 
The contributors will include Henri PYRE, Harry LEVIN, Renato 
POGGIOLI, Margaret GILMAN, Frank JONES, Roger SHATTUCK, Juan 
LOPEZ-MORILLAS, Georges MAY. 
and, in the Spring of 1951, an issue 
will be devoted in its entirety to: 
ANDRE GIDE 


Among those who have already promised to write for this number are 
Martin TURNELL, Justin O'BRIEN, Harold MARCH and Renée LANG. 


Subscription Rates 


The editorial staff of Yale French Studies would discreetly urge every 
well-wisher to take out the new two-year subscription ($3.50 for the four 
issues) or the one-year subscription ($2.00 for the two issues). Ask to be 
billed, by all means—or, even better, enclose your remittance with order, 
saving your time and our labor. 


Address all correspondence to Yale French Studies, 319 W. L. Harkness 
Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Autobiographie d’un Yogi. Par Paramhansa Yogananda, Préface du Dr. 
Ewans-Wentz. Adyar-Paris, Paris 1949. 


Autumn Leaves. By André Gide. Tr. from the French by Elsie Pell. 
Philosophical Library, New York 1950. 


The Eye Listens. By Paul Claudel. Tr. by Elsie Pell. Philosophical library, 
New York 1950. 


From Baudelaire to Surrealism. By Marcel Raymond. Wittenborn, Schultz, 
New York 1950. 


Introduction a l’Epiphanisme. Par Henri Perruchot. Le Sillage, Paris 1949. 


Lautréamont et Sade. Par Maurice Blanchot. Eds. du Point du Jour, 
Paris 1949. 


La Lutte avec l’ange. Par Claude Vigée. Librairie des Lettres, Paris 1950. 


The Maxims of Marcel Proust. Edited, with a Translation, by Justin 
O’Brien, Columbia Press, New York 1948. 


Memoirs of Egotism (Souvenirs d’égotisme). By Stendhal. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Matthew Josephson. Lear, New York 1949. 


Proust’s Way. By Frangois Mauriac. Tr. by Elsie Pell. Philosophical 
library, New York 1950. 


La Vingt-cinquiéme Heure: roman. Par C. Virgil Gheorghiu. Traduit du 
roumain par Monique Saint-Come.. Préface de Gabriel Marcel. Plon, 
Paris 1949. 















